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Medieval Shadows by Raphael Gleitsmann. First Prize at Carnegie. See Page 9 
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@ Whatever your medium—oil, watercolor, tem- 
pera, or pastel—Weber colors offer you the finest 
in workability, brilliance, stability, and permanence. 
For nearly 100 years, fine artists have depended 
upon Weber colors. And Weber’s continuing pro- 
gram of pigment and color research assures you 
that, when finer colors can be made, they’ll bear 
the name ‘‘Weber’’! 


ce .: MIRACLE IN WHITE—WEBER PERMALBA 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. in Oil and Watercolor 


An all-purpose white that stays white! Permalba is one 
opaque white that remains unaffected by exposure to light, 
impure air, or other discoloring agents. With colors, Permalba 
yields true tints of exceptional brilliancy. Used alone, it has 
greater covering power than any other white pigment. And 
Permalba photographs white—it’s unexcelled as an illus- 
trator’s or photo-engraver’s white. So for the finest in opaque 
whites, put Permalba on your palette—along with your 
other favorite Weber colors. 


WEBER Zine hrlist QQ Quality COLORS 


IN OIL...WATER...TEMPERA...PASTEL— WEBER COLORS SET THE PACE! 


ASK FOR WEBER PRODUCTS AT YOUR ART SUPPLY DEALER @ F. WEBER COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, ST. LOUIS, BALTIMORE 





RAPHAEL SOYER | 

- This full length - 
self portrait reveals the appealing human qualities” 
that have made the artist one of America’s 


pie es ¥, most famous. He has more canvases exhibited 


in the permanent collections of museums 
Collection of Mrs. Antinar Mewl throughout the country than any other young 
‘ - American artist, He is well represented at the 


Whitney Museum of American Art. 


e 


The melancholy strain in Soyers pic- 
tures stems from his somber childhood and later © 
from his struggles to earn a living in factories — 
while studying art. He paints weary bus riders; 
he catches off-guard expressions of sad-faced 
working girls. . 


Soyer says of his painting, “My work 

é is factual “a I paint what's nearest to me, the 

plain people I mingle with and understand. I 

try to paint life as I see it, honestly and in my 
own way. 


aoe my technique the right brushes are. 
of tremendous importance. I find Delta brushes 
excellent to work with. I do not have to go to, the 
trouble of breaking them in, Their fine bristles 
and red sable hair, plus perfect construction, | 
make Delta brushes suitable for the most sensi- 
tive brushwork.” - 


Sold by Dealers Throughout U.S. and Canada — 


cat 
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SUST PUBLISHED 


Important New Etching 


JOHN TAYLOR ARMS 


“MEMENTO VIVERE” 


(North Transept of Cathedral of Evreux) 
Size 7 x 13% inches Price $36 
Mail Orders Promptly Filled 
NOW SHOWING 


New York—a City of Contrasts 
In Prints Old and New 


KENNEDY & COMPANY 


785 Fifth Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 





ANNOUNCING 


ART AS THE EVOLUTION 
OF VISUAL KNOWLEDGE 


by CHARLES BIEDERMAN 


a history of art which: 


1. analyzes art from Paleolithic times to the pres- 
ent as a necessary prerequisite to the adequate 


comprehension of art in our own time. 


2. gives the first major attention to the genuine 


innovators of art since Cubism. 


3. rejects the essentially conservative position of 
both Modernists and Academicians, exposing 


their responsibility for the present “art chaos.” 


4. offers a third position which is imperative if we 
are to surmount the impasse now existing be- 


tween the Academicians and the Modernists. 


Ten years in preparation; contains 315 half-tone illustrations 
of various arts from Paleolithic times to the present; 710 pages; 
cloth bound; size, 83%” x 11”, price, $15.00. Write to ART 
HISTORY, Tower View, Red Wing, Minnesota. 
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DURAND-RUEL 


Established 1803 


Paintings by 


A. E. GALLATIN 


Through Oct. 30 


12 East 57th Street 
New York 


KENDE GALLERIES. 1c 


119 West 57th Street = New York 19 


Public Auction Sales 
of 
Objects of Fine Art, Vertu 
and 
Literary Property 


The new Auction Galleries and Exhibition 
Rooms in the Art Centre of this City are 
now in process of extensive remodelling 
and decoration under the supervision of 
MESSRS. W. & J. SLOANE who are also 
installing the most modern Gallery Lighting. 
Terms of Sale which will be equitable may be obtained 


from the Galleries Executive Offices. 2nd floor. 


119 West 57th Street 
Telephone: PLaza 7-1248 


Requests for inclusion in our mailing list will receive 
respectful attention. 


Shirley Falcke Herbert A. Kende 


President Vice President 
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Vigest 


Findlay Galleries — Chicago 


ATTENTION 
PAINTING OWNERS 


EXPERT CLEANING 
and RESTORING 
of PAINTINGS 


REGILDING and 
FRAMING 


At Moderate Prices 
Free Estimates 


e 
Special Prices to Dealers 
and Collectors 


FINDLAY 
GALLERIES 


320 SOUTH MICHIGAN 
FINDLAY BLDG. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Paintings by EMILY 


Oct. 18- Nov. 6 


Ward Eggleston 
161 W.57 St., N.Y. Galleries 








paintings 
SYVIA 


CAREWE 


OCT. 18- NOV. 6 


A.C.A. 63 E. 57, N. Y. 
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Upside Down 
Sir: I was very pleased to find one of 
my paintings reproduced in the September 
15 issue of the ArT DIGEST, but I was 
amazed to have succeeded so well in 
rendering the profusion and confusion of 
the jungle that it was printed upside 
down. 
—JOHN SKOLLE, Phoenix, Ariz. 


More Sanity 

Sir: If you want my continued reader- 
ship, let’s give sane art a chance and 
not continue to devote every column to a 
discussion of art that is never written 
about except in un-understandable phrases 
and is in itself unfathomable to the one 
who perpetrates it. 


—Roscor MISSELHORN, Sparta, IIl. 


Fair to Both Sides 
Str: May I congratuiate you on the 
qualitative content and open-minded pol- 
icy of the ArT DIcEsT. It is splendid in 
every way, and most of its importance 
and popularity lies, I think, in the vir- 
tually unbiased attitude it takes toward 
both representative and abstract art. To 
an editor of such an excellent periodical] 
then, it is needless to state the tremen- 
dous problems painters and especially 
sculptors have facing them in their efforts 
to create and still keep a roof, no matter 
how leaky, over their heads. From time 
to time you have noted this situation and 
I know have done your part in attempts 
to at least alleviate the existing condition. 
For which artists as a whole should be 
more grateful. How about encouraging 
industry to give sculpture a break? 
—LACI DE GERENDAY, Long Island City. 
Ep.:—Through a newly-appointed mu- 
seum director there is now promise of a 
Sculpture Biennial. 


Make Mine Santa Fe 

Sir: If the climate of San Francisco is 
“atrocious” as you termed it in your 
April 15 issue, why do we not have smog 
(as does Los Angeles), or freezing weather 
(as do L. A. and most large American 
cities), or high summer heat (as do ditto, 
ditto)? Do you consider the atrocious cli- 
mate of Washington, D. C., as superior to 
ours? Or that of Chicago? R.S.V.P. 


—M. E. ULT, San Francisco. 


WATERCOLORS 
by 


CHARLES 


ULVER 


Through October 23 


MACBETH GALLERY 
11 East 57th St., New York City 


‘““IMPRESSIONS”’ 
OF NEW YORK 


Through October 23 


IMPORTANT EXHIBITION 
OF PAINTINGS 
BY 


ERNEST LAWSON 
October 25 - November 13 


MILCH GALLERIES 


55 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


HOWARD YOUNG 


GALLERIES 


Old and Modern 


Paintings 


1 East 57th St. e New York 
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An Enchanting Interpretation of Caladiums, Hand Printed in 


Variegated Colors, Creates a Dramatic Offering for the Autumn Season. 


VISIT THE SCALAMANDRE MUSEUM OF TEXTILES, 20 WEST 55TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Siclamandhi, lhe. 


anufacturers of Fine Drapery and Upholstery Fabrics pnd Trimmings 


598 MADISON AVENUE + NEW YORK « also BOSTON »« CHICAGO ~ LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO 
Exclusive Manufacturers of all approved silk fabrics for Williamsburg Restoration 
Wholesale Exclusively — Consult Your Local Dealer 
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Squaring a Round Table 


7” SUMMER, amid top-drawer secrecy, a group of heavy- 

weight thinkers assembled in the penthouse of the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art and participated in a round-table dis- 
cussion aimed at clarifying the meaning of modern art for 
the laymen. They were there at the invitation of Life maga- 
zine, who spent thousands of dollars bringing noted scholars 
from France, England, the Metropolitan Museum, Columbia 
University, etc. The press was not invited, for Life was buy- 
ing its own scoop. 

Aldous Huxley (one of the guests) had deplored the 
failure of much modern art to come to grips with what he 
called the “great obvious truths of human life.” This led 
directly to the following question placed before the forum: 
“Is modern art, considered as a whole, a good or a bad 
development? That is to say, is it something that responsible 
people can support, or may they neglect it as a minor and 
impermanent phase of culture?” 

It was a far-reaching and fertile question, but Life made 
a crucial mistake—with one possible exception, the actual 
working art press, the writers who, week after week review 
modern art at first-hand were ignored. As a result, after 
two days of conversation and after the coffee cups and ciga- 
rette butts were cleared away, the critic again emerged as the 
culprit. Life’s editorial conclusion was that the intelligent 
layman “would have been tempted to conclude that this was 
a rather good illustration of the vagueness and subjectivity 
of most contemporary art criticism.” 

In other words, the old story of when doctors disagree, 
the patient dies—this without the critics or artists being 
represented by adequate counsel. 

However, the occasion must have provided an enjoyable 
interlude for the assembled scholars. Here and there, buried 
among the pedantic double talk, there frequently flashed the 
rare spark of humor, sometimes unintentional. 

For example, Dr. Meyer Schapiro and Sir Leigh Ashton 
agreed that Picasso’s Girl Before a Mirror was a sexy paint- 
ing: “The girl is in a state of tension which is highly sensual 
in character—or, as Sir Leigh Ashton added, highly sexual. 
As an adolescent looking at herself in a mirror, she feels 
her awakening impulses, and the painter has sought to por- 
tray these, as they seem from the inside.” A hard task, but 
I have yet to see a Picasso painting with any emotional or 
sensuous feeling, much less in the double-reflection Girl 
Before a Mirror, which is purely cerebral. 

Then we have Francis Henry Taylor, Director of the 
Metropolitan, who characterized most of the modern paint- 
ings exhibited before him as “nice” or lovely.” Confronted 
by the same Picasso Girl Before a Mirror, Taylor admitted 
that it bored him, but added, “if as a collector or as a mu- 
seum director I had the opportunity of acquiring one or the 
other (Rembrandt’s St. Bartholomew), on purely aesthetic 
grounds I would prefer the Picasso.” 

Joan Miro’s famous Person Throwing a Stone at a Bird 
was placed before the scholars. Said James Johnson Sweeney: 
“I think Miro integrates the nursery rhyme, or child, or 
lyrical quality, just as thoroughly as*Picasso relates sex in 
Girl Before a Mirror. 

Moderator (Russell W. Davenport): “He integrates his 
lyrical qualities with what?” 

Mr. Sweeney: “With his means of expression—there is a 
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communication of gaiety—hints of a foot, let us say, walk- 
ing on the beach.” 

Moderator: “Where is the foot?” 

Mr. Sweeney: “That large object at the end of the leg.” 

Next the experts were asked to discuss canvases by young 
American extremists, William Baziotes, William De Kooning, 
Adolph Gottlieb, Jackson Pollock and Theodore Stamos. 
And here is where the round-table peeled its veneer. Baziotes’ 
The Dwarf started the controversy. Alfred M. Frankfurter 
thought it was derivative and that it was “an example of our 
greatest problem in interpreting a growing art movement to 
the public; it represents one very large and important direc- 
tion of American painting.” Clement Greenberg. who thought 
Pollock’s scrambled Cathedral “one of the best paintings pro- 
duced in this country,” dismissed the equally indefinite Bazi- 
otes as “bad art, academic in color.” 


Francis Taylor found the Pollock “very lovely”; Aldous 
Huxley was less impressed, saying: “It raises a question of 
why it stops when it does, The artist could go on forever.” 
A. Hyatt Mayor, Metropolitan print curator, remarked: “I 
suspect any picture I think I could have made myself.” 
Sweeney thought it had “linear organization,” and freedom. 
Dr. Theodore Greene, Yale professor of philosophy, termed 
it “‘a pleasant design for a necktie.” 

And so it went at the round-table. Mr. Greenberg likened 
Picasso’s Girl Before a Mirror to a Velasquez, and Mr. Tay- 
lor liked Picasso’s Ma Jolie enormously, “but I haven’t the 
foggiest idea of what it means.” Raymond Mortimer of Eng- 
land didn’t help when he said: “Modern painting is no more 
difficult to understand than modern poetry, modern music or, 
for that matter, modern science.” 


Dr. Greene spread the blame over an even larger area: 
“We have no capacity to recognize maturity and wisdom. To 
put it another way, the failure of modern art—if it is a 
failure—is not so much the failure of the art as it is the 
failure of our churches, of liberal education. of all those 
processes that enter into the cultural matrix.” 

About this time, when the scholars were about to ride 
away in all directions, Aldous Huxley advanced a thought 
that paid for his expenses: “May it not be possible that a 
great many of our objections to what we call modern art are 
objections to masses of work without talent? Coming through 
on the train yesterday, I stopped in Chicago and went to the 
Art Institute, where there was a large show of contemporary 
abstract painting. I must confess that the great mass of it 
seemed to me singularly lacking in talent. There are thousands 
of paintings made and, as we can see if we study any period of 
art, the number of bad artists vastly exceeds the good ones.” 

Another valuable point: Moderator Davenport was sur- 
prised at the attitude of honest search, almost of discontent, 
that was demonstrated by the most enthusiastic defenders of 
modern art. Dr. Schapiro enlarged on this attitude. 

“In recent years, there has been much uneasiness among 
artists, I have talked with few good artists who have not ad- 
mitted their dissatisfaction and sometimes a nostalgia for 
certain older things. There are people who have been bold 
enough to advise these artists to paint religious or political 
pictures, or to represent the familiar environment, in order 
to solve their problem. Why haven’t these constantly pro- 
posed goals been realized? Serious artists are concerned with 
the question. They want to create an art that is more fully 
human, more public, more universal—an art that will have 
a deeper appeal.” 

Something like 20,000,000 people will read the issue of 
Life from which the above words were taken out of context; 
therefore, in view of Life’s success in spreading art appre- 
ciation in America, they are important—and maybe next 
time the editors will include critics and artists. 
























MASTERPIECES 
OF 


PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 
PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE 
TAPESTRIES 


GOTHIC - RENAISSANCE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


For the Benefit of 


THE UNITED HOSPITAL FUND 


Sale: Oct. 27 


| 19 East 64th Street, New York City PARIS 
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DUVEEN BROTHERS, Inc. 


New York - 720 Fifth Avenue 


14 EAST 57th STREET ¢© NEW YORK 


WILDENSTEIN || KNOEDLER 


Auction FIRST NEW YORK SHOWING 


Exhibition: Oct. 23 - 27 A D L F R 


LONDON 
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Christina Olsen: ANDREW WYETH (Second Prize, $1,000) 


Tue Art Dicestr 


The News Magazine of Art 
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The Actors: Karu ZERBE (Third Prize, $700) 


Carnegie Opens Its Fifth Survey of Painting in the United States 


PITTSBURGH :—The Carnegie Institute 
is holding the sixth of its series of 
Paintings in the United- States, com- 
prising three hundred works by as many 
artists, invited by the Institute. The 
first impression of this large showing 
is its diversity; it would be impossible 
to trace any one pattern as predom- 
inating. This impression is, doubtlessly, 
increased by the inclusion of many art- 
ists of foreign origin, now resident in 
this country, who contribute European 
accents to the showing. But the diver- 
gence in expression is due in larger 
measure to the fact that the exhibition 
presents the work of two “schools,” the 
traditional and the modern — with its 
ramifications of abstraction, surrealism 
and fantasy. 

In the complicated maze, which the 
contemporary art field forms, Director 
Saint-Gaudens has, in the main, ably 
sifted the wheat from the chaff (mixed, 
but relevant metaphor), selecting a 
widely representative account of paint- 
ing in the United States at the present 
moment. For there are remarkably few 
“horrible examples” and a_ definite 
prevalence of high technical accomplish- 
ment sustaining personal aesthetic con- 
victions. 

The always debatable theme of prizes 
may well be considered at the outset. 
They are all reproduted in this issue, 
but the reproduction in black and white 
scarcely gives an idea of the first prize, 
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awarded to Raphael Gleitsmann’s Medi- 
eval Shadows, which depends much on 
its beauty of color and light patterns, 
completely co-ordinated with design. 
Andrew Wyeth’s Christina Olsen, sec- 


Pat Lytel, Tumbler: SIDNEY E. 
DICKINSON. (Honorable Mention) 





ond prize, is outstanding in the origi- 
nality of its conception and its impec- 
cable craftsmanship. Karl Zerbe’s 
Actors, third prize, fills its large canvas 
successfully with its interplay of two 
figures, penetratingly characterized. I 
wish that Zerbe would omit some of the 
decorative detail of his paintings that 
more often confuse than enhance his 
compositions. 

Honorable mentions are to be com- 
mended in the vigor of Sidney Dickin- 
son’s Pat Lytel, Tumbler, for the im- 
pressive boldness of its presentation. 
And a word must be accorded the mas- 
terly brushwork of the white satin 
sleeves. Xavier Gonzalez’s Portrait of 
an Artist, another honorable mention, 
proves a departure from his familiar 
work in abstractions. It is a distin- 
guished canvas, completely realized in 
arrangement, color and sound figure 
painting. Bernard Perlin’s The Street 
(honorable mention) is clever and ably 
carried out, but nothing to write home 
about. 

Landscape, formerly the predominat- 
ing interest of the American artist, is 
no longer his main theme, Yet there 
are many excellent landscapes here, 
in which it is not descriptive of the 
thing seen, but the artist’s personal 
reaction to it in individual and effec- 
tive expression. A few may be cited 
as illustrating this pronouncement, al- 
though they cannot all be listed. Among 
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them are Car] Gaertner’s Storm Island, 
Henry Schnakenberg’s Cold Sun, Stark 
Young’s Promontory, Edward Hopper’s 
Cape Cod, October, Constance Richard- 
son’s Hills Above Argyll, Underpass by 
Roy Hilton, Dark Passage by William 
Thon, Lamar Dodd's Into the Night, 
Charles Burchfield’s Late Afternoon, 
Winter, Sag Harbor by Nicolai Cikovsky 
and canvases by John Folinsbee, Felicia 
Myer, John W. Taylor, Joe Jones, 
Maurice Freedman, Gifford Beal, Reu- 
ben Tam, B. J. O. Nordfelt, Houghton 
Crandall Smith, and Hobart Nichols. 

Figure painting should receive ac- 
clamation in the tension of contour 
and plasticity of form of Alexander 
Brook’s End of Summer. The same 
qualities are marked in the work of 
three artists who have curiously chosen 
the same subject; Channing Hare in 
Mirror, Mirror, Guy Pene Du Bois in 
The Light in the Mirror, and A. S. 
Baylinson in At the Mirror, all depict- 
ing a figure and its partial reflection 
in completely individual conceptions 
and handling. Any one familiar with 
the work of Gladys Rockmore Davis 
will be amazed at her Baptism, almost 
grotesquely large figures of mother and 
child in low tones that contrast with 
her usual high notes of palette (see cut 
next page). 

Figures ably integrated in their set- 
ting include: Joseph Floch’s imagina- 
tive Interior with Black Screen, Hilde 
B. Kayn’s Resting in swirling rhythms 
of color; Revington Arthur’s nude, in- 
volved in a vehemence of brilliant back- 
ground flanes, in Whither Now; Wil- 
lace Bassford’s poignant Figure on the 
Beach; Louis Bouche’s witty Judgement 
of Paris; Sol Wilson’s excellent arrange- 
ment in The Seine Loft; Gene Alden 


Walker’s remarkable power of sug- 
gestion in the arresting Mnemosyne; 
and Will Hollingsworth’s Sunday 
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The Street BERNARD PERLIN (Hon. Mention) 


Painter. 

In the realm of the fantastic and 
surrealistic, Harold Sterner’s Icarus 
rates high in combined reticence and 
power. Two canvases which suggest, but 
do not attempt to imitate, swift move- 
ment are Yeffe Kimball’s flashing horses 
and riders in Unconquered and Jon 
Corbino’s play of light and color in 
Ancient Riders. Mitchell Siporin’s dash- 
ing Joy Ride; Jean de Botton’s ex- 
quisitely related linear pattern and 
planes in Fish and Nets; Ben Shahn’s 
distinctive Sound in the Mulberry 
Trees; Raymond Breinin’s evocation of 
the past in Silent Night, Holy Night; 
Elizabeth Bart Gerald’s well-sustained 
Mirage; John Atherton’s Gone—But Re- 
membered are all to be commended, to- 
gether with canvases by Jack Law- 
rence, Rufino Tamayo, Georgia O’Keefe, 
Jean Guerin, and Cecile Belle. 

Non-objective works happily include 
two outstanding examples—Two Up by 
I, Rice Pereira and Multiform by Jean 
Xceron, which are such brilliant works 
that they must impress even hostile 
critics of this form of art expression. 
Carl Holty’s interweaving of _ inter- 
penetrating lines in sharp color planes 
and the even greater convolutions and 
whirling movement of Kurt Seligman’s 
Baphomet and Pavel Tchelitchew’s La- 
byrinth also are admirable, as well as 
work by G. L. K. Morris and Kay Sage. 

Portraiture is not in the ascendant, 
but comprises distinguished examples 
in: Wayman Adam’s vigorously brushed 
Jo Davidson; Eugene Speicher’s Mrs. 
Ernest Gardiner and impressive mascu- 
line portraits by John C. Johansen, 
Furman J. Finck, David L. Swasey, 
Charles Hopkinson. Peter Hurd’s Por- 
trait of Miss Peggy Cummins defined 
against a landscape is a vital work. 

Still lifes are also a minor phase of 
the showing, yet there are excellent 





Portrait of an Artist: XavieR GONZALEZ (Hon. Mention) 


ones in Alexander Pregel’s Composition 
with Egg, a fine resolution of forms; 
E. Barnard Lintott’s Fruit and Silver, 
concentrated in design and rich in tex- 
tures; Henry Lee McFee’s handsome 
Still Life with Ivy; Priscilla Roberts’ 
exquisite surfaces in her finely or- 
ganized Grisaille. Although necessarily 
incomplete, this listing may afford some 
idea of the variety and excellence of 
the current Carnegie. (Until Dec. 12.) 


—DMARGARET BREUNING. 


Three Spaniards 


“PAINTING in the nineteenth century 
was only done in France by Frenchmen, 
apart from that painting did not exist, 
in the twentieth century it was done 
in France by Spaniards,” wrote Ger- 
trude Stein. “Not entirely true nor by 
any means all false,” comments Richard 
Freeman, assistant director of the San 
Francisco Art Museum which is featur- 
ing a major exhibition of the works of 
Picasso, Gris and Miro. “Miss Stein [a 
native Californian to whom the show 
is dedicated] first of all revealed a per- 
sonal taste and, secondly, exposed a 
phenomenon that has escaped wide at- 
tention,” continues Freeman. 

Controversial statements to the con- 
trary and notwithstanding, the West 
Coast is being given its finest oppor- 
tunity to date to study the works of the 
three great 20th century Spaniards, at 
the San Francisco Museum until Oc- 
tober 18, and at the Portland Art Mu- 
seum from October 26 through Novem- 
ber 28. 

A well-illustrated, 108-page catal- 
ogue, containing essays by Donald Gal- 
lup, Juan Larrea, Man Ray, Sidney 
Janis, Picasso, Daniel-Henry Kahnwei- 
ler, Gris, Herbert Read and Miro, is in 
itself a must for any art reference 
library. 
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Tempest: OSKarR KokKoscHKA (1914). Lent by Kunstmuseum, Basle 


Boston Institute Reviews Life of Kokoschka 


By Lawrence Dame 


BosTon : — The Institute of Contem- 
porary Art has definitely covered itself 
with glory in staging the current show 
of works by Oskar Kokoschka, genius- 
type Austrian colorist. It is a stun- 
ning display tracing for the first time 
in America, through paint and draw- 
ings, the now-up, now-down and up 
again career of one who certainly has 
worked in conformation with his ideals 
rather than with fashion and who, 
sometimes breath-takingly, has so much 
to say. 

Sixty-two paintings, one very adroit 
self-portrait in painted clay, and more 
than 60 lithographs, watercolors and 
book illustrations are on view. Foreign 
lenders are well represented through 
the personal solicitations of Institute 
Director James S. Plaut during a Euro- 
pean tour. After the show closes here 
Nov. 14, it goes to the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art in New York, the Phillips 
Memorial Gallery in Washington, the 
City Art Museum in Saint Louis and 
the DeYoung Memorial Museum in San 
Francisco. 

A catalogue prepared by Mr. Plaut 
is a fine mixture of scholarship, read- 
able matter and illustrations. A letter 
from the artist, which boils down to an 
affirmation of faith in his ability to be 
himself, is added. 


Now in Switzerland, 62 years old 
after a tumultuous life, Kokoschka 
seems to have gained back the vigor- 
ous expression of days before the war. 
His later works, particularly land- 
scapes and Satirical portraits, have lost 
the murky hues of recent years. The 
brushwork is almost frenzied in its use 
of horizontal and vertical strokes to 
make contours, texture and mass. The 
accent marks are vivid, usual red and 
yellow, and fearlessly placed. 

The artist’s lyrical qualities are at 
high pitch again. Curiously, Kokoschka 
at the peak of middle age is much like 
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Kokoschka young. He is like a philoso- 
per once bitter, then placidly disil- 
lusioned, then on fire again with old 
ideas clamoring for new expression. 
As Mr. Plaut states, 40 years have 
come and gone since Vienna hailed the 
artist with some praise and much scorn 
at the Kuntschau opening. His dream 
pictures were far from the conven- 
tional then, In fact, they and subse- 
quent fantasies of this period forced 
Kokoschka to leave Vienna and wander 
round a bit. He was still assailed when 
he returned to Vienna in 1911, but 
others had tried new ways of saying 


Dancing Couple: KOKOSCHKA 
Lent by John W. Blodgett, Jr. 








things in the meanwhile and Kokoschka 
started a train of successes. } 

These, of course, are fully docu- 
mented by the Institute offerings of 
the middle years. It is easy to see that 
he fitted himself in some measure to 
the times by trying to make color 
express the tragedy of war and then 
to herald the coming of hope and peace. 
The palette range in this respect is 
striking as one follows the man’s fate 
through his canvasses. Now he has 
come into a full, exultant flowering 
again. As Mr. Plaut puts it, “He has 
weathered the cruel disillusionments 
of poverty, intolerance and exile. He 
has survived two wars . there is 
every reason to feel that there are 
future masterpieces within reach of 
his brush.” 

Several examples of the artist’s work 
will show his psychological plumbings, 
his sensually singing use of color and 
his fine if - unconventional, rhythmical 
versions of form. 


A landscape of vineyards, done in 
1908, bespeaks a young man alive to 
the world and its beauty. Fully two 
thirds of the canvas holds a glowering 
sky. Sixteen years later, richer and 
bolder in color, he was doing Lake 
Geneva, with finely harmonized colors 
of water and sky. Typical then as now 
was his restraint of detail, his power 
of suggestion, so that far from every- 
thing is told as the camera tries to 
tell it but all of the essence and spirit 
are there. 


So it is with the 1927 Annecy, a love- 
ly, poetic, shimmering mixture of blues 
relieved by squiggly trees and a sug- 
gestion of a huddled village. The lat- 
ter contrasts oddly with the blatant 
views of Marseilles Port and the 
wondrously rising city of Lyon, which 
looks not as that metropolis looks to- 
day, but rather like a dream castle 
seen jaggedly in a vision along the 
Rhone. Here the chief accent marks 
are gigantic gulls wheeling and squawk- 
ing, almost audibly, in the tortured 
sky. 

Dancing Couple, enlaced lovers done 
with a dexterous handling of planes in 
light and shade, came from the 1912-13 
period and is a symphony in blues, 
mauves and greens. The Tempest, con- 
sidered by some a masterpiece of 1914, 
has resemblance in rhythm and muted 
colors to El Greco’s Laocoon and is in- 
deed a strikingly vibrant creation. 


The artist uses his brushstrokes slash- 
ingly, one working against the other 
to create mood and form. This tech- 
nique, when employed in portraiture as 
in humorous self-versions and the cruel 
view of Cathleen, Countess of Drog- 
heda, produces startling effects in 
bright pigment. But it all adds up to 
this—that a great man has come to 
Boston through works hardly ever even 
thought of here. The most exciting big 
show for years! 


Artist Appointed Ambassador 


Reuven Rubin, internationally-known 
Palestine artist whose atmospheric 
landscapes of his native Sharon were 
appreciated from coast to coast in this 
country during the war, has been ap- 
pointed Israeli ambassador to the 
Balkan States, with headquarters in 
the city of his birth, Bucharest. 


The Art Digest 
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Collaborators 


The Mortimer Levitt Gallery is now 
holding its second annual exhibition 
demonstrating the latest techniques of 
collaboration between artists and archi- 
tects. The most heartening and realistic 
aspect of this show is that of the nine 
projects displayed, seven are actually 
completed. 


In the last issue of the DIGEST we re- 
viewed a similar exposition of the same 
idea at the Bertha Schaefer Gallery 
(still current). Miss Schaefer and her 
collaborators solve the problem as it 
pertains to private dwellings. Here at 
the Levitt Gallery, Verna Wear, the 
director, shows how the various crea- 
tive collaborators have succeeded with 
more public projects—ocean liners, a 
sanitarium, a movie theater, a college 
fine arts department and the like. Be- 
ing less personal, the art here is more 
built-in and, of course, especially de- 
signed for a particular location. 

Highlighted in the exhibition is a 
gallery given over to American Export 
Lines’ four new passenger ships, which 
make their maiden voyages to the Medi- 
terranean this Fall, Henry Dreyfuss, 
one of the country’s top industrial de- 
signers, has planned the interiors to 
contain original examples by fine artists 
in various fields. Exhibited here are 
murals by Loren MaclIver and Saul 
Steinberg (he of New Yorker fame), 
sculpture by Mitzi Solomon and Oron- 
zio Maldarelli, and various samples of 
specially-designed fabrics and drapery. 

A handsome scale model of the Kee- 
ley Institute’s sanitarium, now being 
built in Dwight, Illinois, is distinguished 
for its large abstract stained glass 
windows by Rudolph Weisenborn and 
the large sculpture by Hugo Weber. 
As much as I like large, unobstructed 
picture windows, the thought occurs 
that light filtering through Mondrian- 
like areas of soft, harmonious color 
might have a more beneficial effect on 
an alcoholic than would reality. 


Another outstanding facet of this 
show is the section devoted to plans, 
renderings and photographs depicting 
the swimming pool and recreation area 
now being built on a 7,000-acre stock 
ranch at Sonoma, California. A fault 
I frequently find with much modern 
architectural and interior design for 
homes is that it achieves smartness 
and functional efficiency at the expense 
of that atmosphere of intimate casual- 
ness that, for want of a better word, 
we think of as “home-like.” This criti- 
cism perhaps is apt in one instance at 
the Levitt exhibition, but not so in the 
case of the recreation area for the 
Sonoma ranch, for, judging by the pho- 
tos and specifications, it is intended to 
be anything but private—among other 
communal aspects are a couple of 
dormatories for a dozen or two guests! 


The swimming pool and surround- 
ing decks are curved in casual, un- 
geometric shapes to conform: to the 
existing terrain, and even the dressing 
rooms and bar are placed and de- 
signed to make the most of several 
wide-spreading trees and outcroppings 
of rock. This natural motif is echoed 
in the sculpture by Adaline Kent and 
the mosaics by John Haley. (Through 
Oct. 30.)—ALoNnNzo LANSFoRD. 
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Abigail Adams: RALPH EARL 


How Our Historical Forebears Looked 


A CENTURY OF AMERICAN PORTRAITURE, 
current at the Harry Shaw Newman 
Gallery, has a twofold appeal, that of 
fine examples of the work of our early 
artists, and that of the interesting fig- 
ures portrayed. It is always provocative 
to come upon likenesses of people who 
have figured in our annals, measuring 
up imagined likeness with their por- 
traits. This exhibition answers the 
query, “What did they really look 
like?” with vividness and sincerity. 

Portrait of Abigail Adams might 
well head the list, attributed to Ralph 
Earl in his English period, which coin- 
cided with Mrs. Adams’ sojourn in Eng- 
land. The intelligence with latent reso- 
lution of the sitter confirms the record 
of her invaluable assistance to her hus- 
band during a difficult diplomatic mis- 
sion. The charm of her personality 
makes itself felt equally. An early por- 
trait by Hesselius, Richard Macubin, 
a Southern planter, in elegant costume 
and powdered hair, is amusing in its 
arrogant pose heightened by the “pig 
eyes” similar to those in C. W. Peale’s 
familiar portrait of Washington. It re- 
calls the fact that Peale received early 
instruction from Hesselius. 

Lieutenant John Thomas Newton by 
Samuel Waldo cuts the dashing figure 
that one anticipates from his impor- 
tant naval career. A portrait of Sam- 
uel F. B, Morse, distinguished as in- 
ventor and artist, by Alonzo Chappell, 
shows the elderly man with a gleaming 
array of medals on his coat. It is exe- 
cuted in black and white, evidently to 


facilitate its subsequent engraving. 
A late portrait of Andrew Jackson 
by R. E. Earl, son of Ralph Earl, 
presents this fiery warrior in serener 
aspect than his earlier portraiture. Yet 
the determined jut of the chin and the 
fixed scrutiny of the eyes still betray 
the inflexible spirit. Emmanuel Leutze’s 
William Henry Seward, Lincoln’s Sec- 
retary of State, is somewhat immersed, 
as to figure, in bituminous darkness, but 
the illumined face emerges impressively 
in fine structural modelling and warmth 
of flesh tones. The portrait of John F. 
Kensett, artist unknown, presents this 
outstanding painter of American land- 
scapes with sensitive face and an aura 
of warm personality that accords with 
his record of devoted friends. (Through 
October.)—MArGARET BREUNING. 





Miller Collection Benefit 
The Miller Company’s collection of 


Modern “Paintings Toward Archi- 
tecture,’’ which was featured in the 
February 1 issue of the DicesTt after 
it opened in Hartford, will at last 
be seen in New York after an ex- 
tensive tour. The exhibition, to be 
held at the Knoedler Galleries from 
November 1 to 20, will benefit the 
Scholarship Fund of the New York 
University School of Fine Arts. On 
the opening day, admission will be 
$5, and thereafter 25c, although stu- 
dents with credentials will be ad- 
mitted free up to twelve o’clock 
daily. 


———_—_—_—<—— 
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Still Life with Open Book: JUAN GRIS 





Modern Masters at the Matisse Gallery 


THE EXHIBITION called “Twentieth 
Century Masters” at the Pierre Matisse 
Gallery is, for its size, one of the most 
satisfying displays of School of Paris 
modernism I have seen. While not at- 
tempting to invade the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art’s province of leading you by 
the hand through the labyrinth of in- 
fluences that contribute to the modern 
movement (the paintings here are 
mainly post-cubist semi-abstraction), or 
to be a comprehensive exposition of 
modernism (there is only one work by 
each “master,” and some of them have 
had but slight influence on modern 
painting, viz.: Bonnard, Laurencin, 
Rousseau), this collection is neverthe- 
less a superb selection of mature and 
typical pictures by some of the most 
important artists of our day. 

The Bonnard basket-of-fruit still life 
called The Checkered Tablecloth is rich 
and red, beautifully composed and emo- 
tionally gratifying. The 1939 Braque 
Vase of Narcissus strives not so much 
for this artist’s well-known textures, 
rather a staccato excitement through 
lightning-like, zig-zag construction. The 
Chagall Winter Night in Vitebsk (1948) 
is the to-be-expected bride & groom & 
donkey levitated over a snowy village, 
but wonderfully consumated as a pic- 
ture. 

The Juan Gris Still Life with Open 
Book is, to my mind, the star of this 
all-star cast. Using a number of trite 
props—guitar, vase, bow! of fruit, clay 
pipe, etc.—Gris has projected a picture 
of pure pigmental poetry. 

Leger’s composition (1920) consti- 
tutes an interesting transition between 
his cubist period and his later mechanis- 
tic style. Suffice it to say that the 
smallish, bright Matisse is a_ typical 
reclining figure in a compact composi- 
tion. The Miro is a fairly early one 
(1920), looser in construction, duller in 
color than the later style associated 
with Miro. The Picasso (1944) is bright, 
brash, heavy-lined, glib and pretty good, 
too. Rouault’s 1913 Wrestler, likewise, 
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is typical and powerful painting. 

Recurrently there is the rumor to 
the effect that Henri Rousseau had, in 
his youth, been a member of the French 
army which invaded Mexico to try to 
put the ill-fated Maximillian on a 
throne there. This was supposed to have 
accounted for his fascination with tropi- 
cal jungles. While it is by no means 
conclusive from a scholarship point of 
view, I would say that the large Rous- 
seau painting, The Jungle, mitigates 
strongly against this legend: no man 
who had ever seen a banana tree would 
paint the fruit growing downward. Even 
including this botanical quibble, how- 
ever, the painting is an important and 
very delightful Rousseau. (Until Oct. 
30.)--ALONZO LANSFORD. 








Downtown’s Annual 





THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION (the twenty- 
third!) of the Downtown Gallery, com- 
prises new works by its constituent 
artists in a decidedly stimulating show- 
ing. In fact, where there is so much 
“for to see and to admire” it is dif- 
ficult to single out especial work. One 
might well begin with Julian Levi’s 
Abandoned Powerhouse, which, stark 
and uncompromising in its presenta- 
tion, is given irresistable appeal through 
its patterns of light and color. It 
marks a new high for this artist. 
Rainey Bennett’s watercolor, The Red 
Hill, with its flow of brilliant color 
planes melting into one another, has 
yet a marked coherence of design, as 
well as a suggestion of almost over- 
whelming space. 


Ben Shahn’s Allegory, a tempera, in 
which a very behemoth of a red crea- 
ture bestrides the canvas with crouch- 
ing, defenseless figures beneath it, clari- 
fies its significance only too well. Jacob 
Lawrence’s abstraction of form of 
movement in Shoe-Shine Boys gets a 
star in this Baedeker. 


Summer, a watercolor by David 
Fredenthal, a nude figure standing 
against a mirror, is so solidly realized 
in form that it becomes an unusual per- 
formance in this medium. Kuniyoshi’s 
Dream fulfills the promise of some of 
his recent work in its warmer palette 
and its departure into fresh subject 
matter. It is one of the outstanding 
exhibits. Marin’s oil, Movement, Sea 
or Mountain, is vibrant with color 
rhythms, but seems to lack the moti- 
vated coherence of his diaphanous wa- 
tercolors. 


Mixed Doubles by George L. K. Mor- 
ris displays this artist’s impeccable 
brushwork and his highly individual 
power of closely -integrated design. 
Louis Guglielmi’s The Photographers 
is not up to the standard of his previ- 
ous work.—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Abandoned Powerhouse: JULIAN LEVI 
In Downtown’s 23rd Annual Exhibition 
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Nadelman Revived 


WHEN AN ARTIST of forty years’ ser- 
ious effort, who had great fame and 
equally great obscurity, springs full- 
blown from that obscurity to public 
consciousness, an immediate attempt to 
evaluate his full significance would be 
presumptive. Imagine suddenly coming 
upon a large selection of the works of, 
say, Rouault or Miro, with no prior 
gradual acquaintance. This is the case 
of the sculpture of Elie Nadelman, on 
view at the Museum of Modern Art. 

Nadelman was born in Poland, later 
moved to Paris and New York. That 
he was of the artistic avant-garde of 
the early part of this century is start- 
lingly apparent in his work, particu- 
larly drawings, which he called “Re- 
searches in Volume.” For twenty-odd 
years he was a smashing success—artis- 
tically and financially. Evidence indi- 
cates that the big money came more 
from salon portrait commissions than 
from the sale of the inquiring work 
that must have been closer to his heart. 
At any rate, exhibitions, acclaim and 
influence were his on a_ world-wide 
scale. 


What happened to bring him to obliv- 
ion would probably be a fascinating 
story of an artist’s relation to his time. 
For the present this story remains 
speculative in the face of scant facts 
available to the public. Perhaps his 
withdrawal from the art arena had to 
do with resentment at the belief that 
he should have been credited for the 
invention of cubism (because his ana- 
lytical researches into the nature of 
form and motion were seen by Picasso 
prior to 1909). Whatever the reasons, 
Nadelman retired to his home in River- 
dale to lead a withdrawn existence until 
his death in 1946. From about 1930 on 
he refused to exhibit, and it is prob- 
able that very few people even knew 
he continued working. 

From the beginning Nadelman had 
great facility which freed his energies 
for the development of his ideas. A cul- 
tivated man, he absorbed much from 
past traditions which he used in a per- 
sonal way. The viewpoint of classical 
Greek sculpture often appears in trans- 
posed terms, and there is kinship be- 
tween the generalized archaism of Ta- 
nagra statuettes and many of his small 
figures. His great interest in Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch folk art (at one time he 
owned a huge collection of this work) 
shows up in such pieces as the wooden 
Host or Woman at the Piano. The sim- 
ple volumes and grace of pre-historic 
cave paintings appears in many water- 
colors of animals and people. 


Primarily, Nadelman was concerned 
with form as such, though at times he 
must have wished to comment on the 
people and customs of his era, for such 
pieces as the painted bronze Man in 
Top Hat show a sharp satire. 


In 1910, Nadelman wrote, in Steig- 
litz’ Camera Work No. 32: “But what 
is this true form of art? It is significant 
and abstract: i.e., composed of geomet- 
rical elements. Here is how I realize it. 
I employ no other line than the curve, 
which possesses freshness and force. I 
compose these curves so as to bring 
them in accord or opposition to one 


[Please turn to page 35] 
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Temptation: ANITA WESCHLER 


Sticks and Stones Make Sculptor’s Holiday 


WHAT A FINE THING it is, and how 
rare, for a person to be able to take 
a vacation within their own profession. 
Anita Weschler’s new show, at Asso- 
ciated American Artists through this 
month, is aptly titled “Sculptor’s Holi- 
day.” and it contributes a third facet 
to the artist’s work. For the past dozen 
years she has employed two styles— 
the theme series of blocked, multi- 
figured groups which have constituted 
the bulk of her one man shows, and the 
more classical portraits and figure 


Dancer: Exige NADELMAN (1913) 





pieces, 
shows. 

After the last series of “Human 
Events,” an all-too-human depiction of 
the more serious side of living and dy- 
ing, Miss Weschler retired to Montauk 
Point, where she found “the whole of 
New England rolled up on the beach.” 
She promptly picked up a piece of 
stone with one hand and a piece of 
driftwood with the other, and her holi- 
day and a new, non-objective style were 
under way. 

Aside from being put together with 
a trained sculptor’s sensitivity for form, 
balance and textures, these usually gay 
assemblages of flotsum, jetsum and gla- 
cial remains should be appreciated by 
the lay public as a demonstration of 
an inherent beauty of the sticks and 


usually seen in large group 


»stones in their own backyards. And the 


pieces won't be too hard to understand, 
for these are story-telling abstractions, 
with their keys in the titles. 

A Stiff Breeze is felt as much as seen 
through an up-ended rock, a swirling 
wire and a piece of driftwood; an amus- 
ing Shaggy Dog is-made of burnt cork 
(life preserver?), rock and driftwood; 
an involved Prometheus is a _ large 
granite rock tilted on a fragment of a 
sailboat stern with worn belaying-rope 
holes, a driftwood vulture at his back 
and a small red sand stone fire nur- 
tured in front. Tenderness creeps into 
Two by the Water and the beautifully 
textured Rendezvous at Midnight. 

An inhumanly malevolent piece of 
driftwood performs a Dance Macabre, 
and another in the form of a prehis- 
toric monster seduces with witty and 
wise Temptation to escape to easier, 
less sophisticated times.—Jo GIBBs. 


MeNeil Returns to Pratt 

George J. McNeil, New York artist 
who has for the past three years taught 
art at the University of Wyoming, has 
returned to his alma mater, Pratt In- 
stitute, as director of the evening 
school. 
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Nude: EpwArD WITHERS. At Chicago Galleries Association 


Nudes and the Chicago Society of Artists 


By C. J. Bulliet 

CuHicaGo:—Now that the Modernists 
have chastened us to beware of sex 
allure in the female nude and to accept 
only impersonal lines, angles and planes, 
some of us are beginning to grow a bit 
restive. 

Modernism in art, like sulfa and 
penicillin, is wholesomely tonic, but a 
little goes a long way. In the vast art 
educational mills of the United States 
and Europe, Modernism is being ground 
out in such vast quantities, that our 


public exhibitions of paintings by newly 
graduated students are more like drug 
stores in what they dispense than groc- 
ery or meat markets for the satiation 


of hungry art appetites. Everything 
else being equal, a dish of fried pota- 
toes or a platter of ham and eggs is 
to be preferred to a goblet of sulfa 
or a demi-tasse of penicillin. 

Which brings me to speak of an ex- 
hibition this month at the Chicago Gal- 
leries Association of nudes and lightly 
clad women of Hollywood, painted -by 
Edward Withers, a New Zealander now 
domiciled in the movie capital, where 
he paints scenery and designs costumes 
and, for recreation, paints the hosts of 
pretty girls that come under his ap- 
praising eye. His models are unnamed 
in the catalogue of the show, but some 
of them have faces strangely familiar 
to movie fans and the readers of the 
movie magazines. 

Though Withers harks back una- 
bashed to Bouguereau, Boucher and 
painters of their type, ignoring Picasso, 
there is nothing maudlin or mockish 
about his pretty females. 

He likes dancers of all sorts from 
Degas ballet girls to Martha Graham, 
but he doesn’t object to girls at rest, 
so long as they surround themselves 
with rich and colorful textiles and with 
New Zealand or California flowers. 
Bouguereau and Boucher, despite their 
detractors, had some such lush appre- 
ciation of their models, and their fin- 
ished pictures have an evanescence of 
spirit easy to pooh at, but almost im- 
possible to duplicate. 

* a cs 


The Bird by Richard Florsheim, a 
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gaunt creature of ill omen, and Tragic 
Incident by Frances Foy, a black bear 
prowling in the North woods, cast an 
air of gloom through the annual au- 
tumn exhibition of the Chicago Society 
of Artists at the Mandel Store galleries. 
This is Chicago’s oldest exhibiting or- 
ganization, dating back to 1889, before 
the Art Institute, founded a decade be- 
fore, had established any of its present 
annuals. 

Florsheim, a talented young painter 
of the wealthy shoe manufacturing fam- 
ily, participated actively in the late 
war, and his experiences at the front 
have colored profoundly his psychology. 
The Bird might be looked upon as 
symbolic of his experiences, akin to 
Poe’s raven or the albatross of the 
Ancient Mariner. Miss Foy’s picture of 
a bear killing a baby, though literary, 
is one of the best she has ever painted. 

Gustaf Dalstrom’s Landscape and 
Edithe Jane Cassady’s California Beach 
both are exceptional. Dalstrom’s Land- 


‘ scape is a stretch of sandy wasteland, 


with a cabin and a girl, who looks sus- 
piciously like Frances Foy, Dalstrom’s 
wife. What is particularly fine about 
the picture is a luminous haze that 
suffuses the whole, unlike either the 
haze of the French Impressionists or 
the American and British followers of 
the French. It is something uncanny. 

Miss Cassady’s California Beach is 
one of a series of delightful small 
glimpses of the Far West she brought 
back this autumn from a summer vaca- 
tion out there. Frances Strain’s Dead 
Tree in Summer is another landscape 
of quality that invites melancholy con- 
templation. 

Portraiture is comparatively scarce 
in the show, but Marcena Barton’s 
George Parsons makes the division im- 
portant. Miss Barton’s male portraits 
of late have matched her females, for 
which she has been famous for more 
than a decade, and the stern and com- 
manding George Parsons is tops. 

Peggy Palmer Burrows, who has been 
absent from recent exhibitions, is back 
with one of her exquisite drolleries, 
East Oak Street. Mrs. Burrows is a 
Chicago rival of Peggy Bacon, only 


with a lighter and airier touch. She 
doesn’t spare herself when it comes to 
revealing foibles, and in the present pic- 
ture she is the reigning duchess of Oak 
Street on Chicago’s near north side. 


Fritzi Brod, possessor of a Madonna 
complex, offers a beautiful, spiritual 
Consolation, two sorrowing young wo- 
men with bodies and personalities en- 
twined, giving comfort to each other. 
Mrs. Brod, of Czechoslovakian origin, 
returned about a year ago from her 
native Bohemia, with a deepened mel- 
ancholy over the fate of her native 
country, on which the iron curtain was 
so soon to fall. 


Northwest Annual 


ONE’ HUNDRED ‘AND “SEVENTY=TWO paint- 
ings and 15 sculptures selected from 750 
entries by artists of the Pacific North- 
west make up the 34th Annual Exhibi- 
tion of Northwest Artists, running until 
Nov. 8 at the Seattle Art Museum. 

Modern art, modern picture construc- 
tion methods are some 75 years old to 
European artists—some 35 years have 
gone by since the New York Armory 
Show and American artists’ first bap- 
tism. The Pacific Northwest’s artists 
as a whole first felt the impact when 
the Annual Exhibition of 1929 made 
the front pages of the regional press, 
due to the jury’s rejection of most of 
the “accepted” artists and inclusion of 
a preponderance of “extreme” moderns. 

Since that time painting and sculp- 
ture in the region as shown in these 
exhibitions, the only full-coverage re- 
gional shows in the area, has been 
marked by two characteristics. One of 
these is a gradual and consistent move- 
ment toward wider acceptance and us- 
age of modern art methods. Secondly, 
an absence of any set character or style 
that dominates the artists’ work. 


The present 34th Annual is some- 
what more extreme than in preWous 
years; that is, there is a noticeably 
larger percentage of abstract and non- 
objective paintings. This does not mean 
that there are no conservative works— 
among the awards is found Raymond 
Hill’s Shore, Puget Sound, a careful, 
realistic mood painting, given an hon- 
orable mention. 


The modern academy approach to 
surrealism is apparent in such awards 
as Leo Kenney’s oil, Third Offering, 
voted the Lowman & Hanford Company 
$100 purchase prize for any medium, 
an extremely skillful technical accom- 
plishment. Another familiar modern ap- 
proach to picture construction is to be 
seen in Fred Anderson’s Night in Town, 
a tempera awarded the Music and Art 
Foundation’s $100 first prize in tem- 
pera, watercolor or gouache. It is lit- 
erary painting, built upon accented de- 
sign and detailed story-telling drawing. 
A dominant use of cubism and free 
handling of paint is found in John Mar- 
chand’s Gates to Nowhere, a large oil 
winning the West Seattle Art Club’s 
$100 first place in oil. 

The exhibition’s top award, the $200 
purchase prize in any medium, was 
given to a serene, highly abstracted fig- 
ure group in composition stone, And 
They Called Her Woman, by Charles 
W. Smith. Again a varied approach to 
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contemporary painting is that of Fred 
Marshall in his Puget Sound Patterns, 
the Puget Sound Group’s $50 first place 
in transparent watercolor. It is a very 
successful sketch of a fishing dock— 
light, charming, reminiscent of the late 
“Pop” Hart. 

Among the honorable mentions is one 
of the outstanding paintings in the 
show: David McCosh’s Marna, a small 
oil portrait of a child. It isn’t new and 
different, dramatic or exotic, has noth- 
ing to do with latest vogues in modern 
art, is merely a direct, simply painted 
study of a head—but beautiful in its 
color and painting. 

Other awards include the Washing- 
ton State Division, American University 
Women $50 purchase prize in water- 
color by a Washington woman, to Kath- 
erine Westphal’s Richmond Beach. Hon- 
orable mentions in oil went to Paul 
Horiuchi’s Boat House and Viola Pat- 
terson’s Mending Nets; to James Ed- 
ward Peck’s watercolor Cloud Over 
Scenic, the tempera Country Dance by 
Leona Wood, and Windsor Utley’s tem- 
pera Web of Fantasy. In sculpture, hon- 
orable mentions were awarded to Er- 
nest C. Reynolds, Jr.’s stone Evolution 
of Man and to Frances Senska’s birch 
Dancer.—KENNETH CALLAHAN. 


Merchant Seamen Winners 


Six prizes and two honorable men- 
tions for oils and watercolors were 
awarded by a jury comprised of Gordon 
Grant, Charles Robert Patterson, Ed- 
mond Fitzgerald and Bertram Good- 
man, in the annual exhibition of paint- 
ings by active merchant seamen, spon- 
sored by the Seamen’s Church Insti- 
tute. 

In oils, Bernard Bovasso won first 
prize; David Nisbet, second; E. W. 
Hudson, third, and Joe Michaels, hon- 
orable mention. Watercolor winners 
were Thomas Musser, Tom Tsuda, Ber- 
nard Bovasso and Tom Lyons, in the 
same order. 


Third Offering: LEo KENNY 
$100 Prize, Northwest Artists 
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Hydroscopic Realm: Ropert PrREuSSER. $200 Purchase Prize 


All Texas Annual Revolts Against Regionalism 


By Ralph M. Pearson 


AUSTIN :—From the vantage point of 
membership on the jury of the All- 
Texas Annual Exhibition I have care- 
fully studied Texas’ production in 
painting, sculpture, prints and ceramics, 
600 pieces strong—or rather, 500 pieces 
weak and 100 strong. Other jurymen 
were Miss Eleanor Onderdonk, Curator 
of Art at Witte Museum in San An- 
tonio, Jerry Bywaters and James Chill- 
man, directors of the Dallas and Hous- 
ton museums respectively and Joseph 
Taylor of the University of Oklahoma. 

The remarkable thing about this jury 
was its peace and harmony; there 
were no battles-royal. Out went all the 
Bluebonnets of Texas, a number of 
them far better than color photos; 
when I tried to keep one in as a relic 
of 19th century naturalism Miss Onder- 
donk was horrified (at my slipping 
standards); it did not stay. It took all 
morning to eliminate 450, all afternoon 
to delete another 50. The remaining 
100-odd make a showing that will hold 
its own adequately with any section 
of the country, including the effete 
East. 

In sculpture the exhibition was lifted 
to national prominence solely by the 


_ outstanding work of Charles Umlauf, 


who teaches at the University of Texas 
and still finds time for top-rank crea- 
tions, classically modern -in spirit and 
idiom and of masterful craftsmanship. 


Top honors in painting—the purchase 
prize of the Witte Museum—went to 
Robert Preusser for an original and 
highly complex abstraction called Hy- 
droscopics Realm. Next highest awards 
were well earned by Bess King for a 
distinguished topical, realistic painting, 
Vision Accomplished; to Bror Utter for 
an evocative, poetic and _ technically 
mature gouache of two nudes in a Mid- 
summer setting; to William Lester for 
a dramatically plastic grayed harmony 
with indigenous landscape implications 
and to Sarah Shidler for a maturely 
organized and richly interpreted group 
of the fruits of the earth (perhaps 
Texan). James L. Fraser also took a 


prize for a complex,’ fluid, unconven- 
tional interpretation of Artist’s Studio, 
as did Emily Rutland, a farmer’s wife, 
for Contented Mules, an emotionally 
dramatic and characterful creation. 

Other strong works were by Mrs. 
S. L. Charmin, Ralph White, E. M. 
Schwartz, Lettie J. High, Lee Lake 
Overturf and Margaret Severson. Ever- 
ett Spruce, on whom Texas rightly 
leans heavily, was inadequately repre- 
sented. 

In ceramics, the work of Harding 
Black, who teaches and produces at 
Witte, was outstanding. 

One aspect of this exhibition, and 
many others over the country, needs 
pondering. Many of the lesser works 
dealt with Texas subjects, mostly as 
obvious external reports. The upper 
bracket creations, however, were pre- 
dominently remote from the heart of 
Texas—in subject, symbolism and their 
authentically modern idiom. A revolt 
against Regionalism explains the re- 
moteness, thought Miss Onderdonk and 
Mr. Bywaters, while Mr. Taylor held 
that the long accepted Southern cul- 
tural pattern of leaning on Europe still 
controls even today’s artists. 

To me it seems a result of several 
forces—an isolationism forced partially 
by lack of community support and part- 
ly by an urge for the more profound 
meanings that demand abstract or semi- 
abstract treatment, an ever-growing 
satisfaction with the pure music of 
visual harmonics, an over-dependence 
on the ego and its private symbolism 
and, with lesser talents, an eclecticism 
which peters into mere imitation of 
modern externals. (The show was pre- 
dominently modern.) 

The trend is unfortunate, all agreed. 
Art is healthier if its roots sink deep- 
ly into the life of its own place and 
time. 

* * * 

Ep.: Ralph M. Pearson, who has con- 
ducted the Modern Viewpoint column 
in the DIGEST since early in 1945 as 
one of his many art activities, has 
joined the faculty of the University of 
Texas as professor of Art Education. 
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Still Life: A. E. GALLATIN 


Application of Cubism 


THE PAINTINGS OF A.E. GALLATIN are 
the work of a highly cultivated man 
and a true art-lover, if not a creative 
artist. That Gallatin thoroughly under- 
stands and rejoices in modern art, par- 
ticularly certain phases of cubism, is 
evident from his pictures, on view at 
Durand-Ruel. For the most part they 
are pleasant and simplified applications 
of principles discovered by other men, 
and they do not contribute organically 
to the mainstream. 

Still Life, highly reminiscent of cer- 





in Gallatin’s Work 


tain Picassos of the mid-twenties, The 
Compote, reminiscent of Braque in 
form, Picasso in color, and Composition, 
1945, reminiscent of Leger, seem the 
most satisfying statements in the show. 
Among the less derivative works, both 
formal and color relations frequently 
are on the scant side, and the overall 
impact is uneven, with satisfying pas- 
sages next to dead areas that leave 
one hanging mid-composition. The ex- 
hibition continues until Nov. 30. 
—PEGGY F. CRAWFORD. 





African Influences on Modern Art 


DRAMATIZING an important influence 
in the development of modern art is 
the large loan exhibition of African 
Negro Art, arranged by Dr. Paul S. 
Wingert of Columbia University for the 
M. H. de Young Memorial Museum, 
where it is now on view. 

Drawn entirely from American pub- 
lic and private collections, the exhibi- 
tion, writes Dr. Wingert, is “intended 
primarily to represent as completely 
as possible the varied aesthetic quali- 
ties that are to be found in Negro 
sculpture. Each work was therefore 
carefully selected to show the highest 
achievements of the tribe or region of 
its origin. The choice of material was 
also determined by the desire to bring 
together examples of all the major 
sculpture traditions developed in Negro 
Africa. With few exceptions these tradi- 
tions are so well represented in Ameri- 
can collections that it has been pos- 
sible to achieve this comprehensive- 
ness.” 

Prof. Wingert, who also arranged the 
impressive exhibition of Art of the 
South Pacific for the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, has designed the survey to 
point up the important tribal styles 
developed in the major art areas of 
West Africa, Cameroon, Central Africa 
and East Africa. 

Whenever possible the content and 
Tunction of the carvings and their re- 
lationship to African institutions, be- 
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liefs and ideas, are also presented, in 
order to better acquaint Americans with 
the form and significance of an art 
that, until as recently as 50 years ago, 
was considered largely to be made up 
of curious or primitive specimens of 
interest to scientists only. The first 
Western exhibition of Negro art was 
held in Paris 30 years ago. 


Tiffany Scholarships 


Under its reorganized operational 
procedure, fifteen painters, sculptors 
and graphic artists will receive a total 
of $20,000 in cash grants from the 
Louis Comfort Tiffany Foundation this 
year. The committee on Grants for 
1948, made up of Paul Manship, James 
Erle Fraser, Ogden Pleissner, Robert 
Philipp, John Taylor Arms and Stow 
Wengenroth, selected the winners from 
200 applicants, all under 35 years of 
age. 

In the field of painting, Harvey 
Dinnerstein and Alicia Fiene received 
$2,000 grants, and Joseph Barber, Ed- 
gar Ewing, Jacob Glushakow, Albert 
Gold and Howard Mandel received 
$1,000 each. In sculpture, $2,000 schol- 
arships went to Elfriede Abbe, Fred- 
erick Rockwell and Charles Salerno, 
while Robert H. Cook, Jr., received 
$1,000. Fred Gerhard Becker, Salva- 
tore S. Meo, John D. Muench and 
Reynold H. Weidenaar were _ given 
$1,000 each for work in graphic arts. 


Hirsch Changes 


ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS, which 
has claimed many “firsts,” “biggests” 
and other records, is now setting one 
within its own organization that is a 
delight to every reviewer ,and, doubt- 
less, to a good part of the visiting 
public—the smallest show in the his- 
tory of the galleries. 

The exhibition itself, eleven paint- 
ings by Joseph Hirsch, is not quite 
as unmixed a blessing as is the in- 
timacy of the showing. The pictures 
are not all major works, and Hirsch 
seems to be in the middle of a change 
of style that doesn’t always work out 
successfully. 

Triumph, an emotionally moving pic- 
ture compounded of three well-arranged 
figures and real paint quality, is a fine 
example of the kind of painting we 
have come to expect of this artist, as 
is Holiday, and the smaller Nickel 
with its single figure in stark design 
and poignant gesture. 

The newsdealing Father and Son, 
one of the best works in the show, acts 
as a bridge, having: both the broad 
human quality and the new interest 
in more formal design in good com- 
bination. The small, unlisted head of 
a Trawler Captain also retains hu- 
manity while exploring more _intei- 
lectual picture elements, but the former, 
Hirsch’s strong point, is lost to this 
reviewer in such works as Brothers 
and Rainy Day. The little traffic sig- 
nal in a Storm should not have had a 
place in so small a show. The exhibi- 
tion continues until October 23. 

—Jo GIBBS. 


The Nickel: JoseEpH HirscH 
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Second Cosmic Show 


JOSEF RUuULoF is a seer, author and 
painter who is billed as “Europe’s Great 
Mystic and Cosmic Artist,” is said to 
paint while in a trance. Last May at 
the Barbizon-Plaza Gallery, I was 
pleasantly surprised to find that I ad- 
mired a number of his paintings, despite 
the esoteric build-up. Now, at the same 
gallery, Rulof is showing 30 more paint- 
ings, all done since the last show, and 
I am unpleasantly surprised to find that 
I don’t like them nearly as well. 

In the last exhibition, the moody and 
mystic romanticism of the pictures was 
well sustained and bolstered by a strong 
affirmitiveness of form and color, at 
least in a number of instances. In the 
present show, the form is more ephem- 
eral, the color more pastel and less de- 
cisive. This color is over-accentuated 
by frames tinted pale pink, blue and 
lavender, enhancing them, perhaps, as 
effeminate decorations, but detracting 
from them as works of art. Rulof leans 
heavily on symbolism—imaginary flow- 
ers, snakes, crosses and harps. In the 
first show, the paintings I liked best de- 
pended least on such symbolism; in the 
present exhibition, there are few paint- 
ings that don’t. Rulof contends that 
these pictures are more spiritual than 
before. This, for all I know, may be so, 
but, nevertheless, I am afraid they are 
not as good paintings. (Through No- 
vembér 3.) —A. L. 


Victor Seydel Dies 


Victor Seydel, painter and decorative 
muralist, died October 2 in St. Vincent’s 
Hospital, following an illness:of sev- 
eral months, He was 69 years old. 

Born in Brussels, the son of a ‘textile 
manufacturer, Seydel studied -at the 
Academy in Brussels before coming to 
this country in 1906. Here he became 
art director for the Behrens Decorating 
Co. in Cincinnati and painted mural 
decorations for hotels throughout the 
Middle West. He also helped decorate 
the Kentucky State Capitol. 


Scene on the Coast: JoSEF RULOF 
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The Freedom Ring: EASTMAN JOHNSON 


Native Language of Eastman Johnson 


PAINTINGS BY EASTMAN JOHNSON have 
been put on exhibition at the Wilden- 
stein Galleries. Although the showing 
comprises only thirteen canvases, it il- 
lustrates many characteristics of this 
artist’s work. Johnson was put in the 
current limelight by the large, compre- 
hensive exhibition a few years ago at 
the Brooklyn Museum. Previously he 
had been considered by many of the 
cognoscenti as a skillful genre painter 
devoting his art to anecdote. The Mu- 
seum’s impressive show revealed that 
Johnson was that rara avis, a distinct- 
ly American artist free from “influ- 
ences” and delighting in his native 
world as a subject, principally because 





it was the one that he best under- 
stood and of which he was himself a 
part. 


It has always seemed to me that 
Johnson’s reliance on his innate ability 
to escape the Munich traditions, with 
which he came in contact under Leutze 
or his later foreign experiences, indi- 
cates clearly that he had from the first 
a desire for technical training, but an 
even greater desire to develop his own 
individual gifts. In the rather neglible 
canvas here, The Courtyard, there is an 
echo of his Dutch sojourn, but an echo 
never found in his mature work, nor 
is there a trace of Leutze’s bravado, or 
of his insistence on meticulous effects. 
It must also be remembered that John- 
son was first and foremost a portrait 
painter, a fact which his penetrating 
figure pieces substantiates. 

A few of the canvases here indicate 
the French influence that he under- 
went during his European travels, but 
his nandling is always bolder and freer 
than that of his French contemporaries 
and reveals that tang of American 
acuteness that always distinguishes his 
important works. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to speak of Johnson’s technical 
proficiency — he was an accomplished 
draftsman—but his contours brought 
life, not cold perfection to his forms. 
His work is naturally uneven, but at 
its best it presents a mastery of brush- 
work, a gift of glowing color and a re- 
markable evenness in the texture of de- 
sign.—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Moore Goes to Yale 


Yale University Art Gallery has an- 
nounced the appointment of Lamont 
Moore as associate director and ad- 
ministrator. He was curator of educa- 
tion at the National Art Gallery before 
the war. During the war he served as 
a monuments officer in the E.T.O. 
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Fish Beach: EMIL HOLZHAUER. $300 Second Prize 


Atlanta Scene of Strong Regional Show 


THE MUCH GOSSIPED about, off-and-on 
flirtation between art and the depart- 
ment stores apears to be growing 
warmer these days. There were the re- 
cent manifestations of the Walker Art 
Center Purchase Annual spilling over 
into the very cooperative Young-Quin- 
lan department store, the paintings 
from the Midtown Galleries which are 
displayed at Abraham & Strauss in 
Brooklyn, and the sculpture-in-replica 
project undertaken by Lord & Taylor, 
all covered in recent issues of the 
Dicest. But the largest and most flour- 
ishing of the lot is the 3rd Annual 
Southeastern Art Exhibition now at the 
High Museum in Atlanta, co-sponsored 
by the Davidson-Paxon Company and 
the Atlanta Junior League. 


Atlanta’s exhibition is the largest 
competition offered in the region, and 
this year attracted 900 entries from 
artists in the eight states covered. Di- 
rector Ben Schute and museum officials 
were not only pleased by this largest 
and most enthusiastic response, but also 
by more progressive work and a great 
improvement in standards. 

It was. the task of: jurors Gladys 
Rockmore Davis and Millard Sheets to 
select 118 paintings from the 900 en- 
tries for exhibition, and, from the 
former, to choose the prizewinners. The 
first $500 purchase award went to Ben 
Williams’ oil Magnolia Leaves, “on a 
basis of originality, honesty of concep- 
tion, consistency in painting and avoid- 
ing affectation.’’ The second $300 prize 
was given to veteran Emil Holzhauer 
for Fish Beach, and the third $200 
prize, to Margaret Sturgis for Mr. Big 
Boy. Special mentions in oil were ac- 
corded George Kaiser, Jr., Stuart Pur- 
ser, Helen Sawyer, Lamar Dodd and 
Jerry Farnsworth. 

In watercolor, Mary Leath Thomas 
won first place and $200 with Victorian 
House; Byron Buford, the second pur- 
chase award of $100; and Stuart Pur- 
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ser, Bobbie Snow, Harold Sheffield and 
George Beattie, special mentions in the 
medium. 

After being shown in Atlanta, at 
the Museum and at Davidson - Paxon 
throughout this month, the exhibition 
will be on view for one week each in 
Macon, Augusta and Columbus, Georgia. 

By way of a postscript, Neiman-Mar- 
cus, Dallas’ plush department store is 
currently displaying twelve recent 
works by Picasso, obtained through 
Samuel Kootz, and Lord & Taylor will 
sponsor an exhibition of art by West- 
chester County high school students in 
its Scarsdale store from November 1 
to 12. 


Magnolia Leaves: BEN F. WILLIAMS 
$500 Oil Purchase Prize 








No Common Ground 


IF A MAN FROM Mars, athirst for 
knowledge about our strange planet, 
were to attend the art exhibition at 
the Jewish Museum, I’m afraid he 
would become very confused, particu- 
larly if he read the catalogue. He would 
read that this show is the first organ- 
ized by the World Congress for Jewish 
Culture, which aims to “organize a 
center of Jewish art, a nucleus from 
which the spirit of creativity in its 
peculiarly Jewish form will radiate to 
all the Jews, wherever they may be, 
; . to express freely the spark of 
Jewishness in their own hearts.” He 
would be justified from this in assum- 
ing that Jews are a distinct ad pecu- 
liar kind of people with a distinct and 
peculiar kind of art. 


But looking about among the hun- 
dred or so paintings and sculptures, he 
would be hard put to find any common 
denominator or distinguishing charac- 
teristic, even though, according to the 
catalogue, “it is no mere figment of the 
imagination that Jewish artists will 
create, wherever they may live, a Jew- 
ish art, and it is not possible, nor would 
it be salutory for their well-being for 
them to melt away in the general cul- 
tural stream.” 


If our Martian had briefed himself 
with a visit to 57th Street, he would 
note that here at the Jewish Museum 
the landscape by Abbo Ostrowsky is 
not unlike those by Paul Sample, an 
“American Scene” painter; that the 
early (1908) Walkowitz Rest-Day is 
quite French, with recollections of 
Renoir; that William Meyerowitz paint- 
ed The Cracow Synagogue in a manner 
suggesting Cézanne; that Anna Walin- 
ska’s finely handled canvas, East Side 
Type, shows a sensitive and sympa- 
thetic approach to a Yiddish subject 
comparable to that of Rembrandt, and 
that Lee Jackson’s Wild Horse Race is 
about as Semitic as a rodeo. 


But perhaps our visitor had read a 
couple of books on ethnology and had 
learned that Jews are members of a 
religious group, not necessarily a race 
or nation. Then he would look for re- 
ligious subject-matter or symbolism, es- 
pecially when he noticed that the Jew- 
ish Museum was under the auspices of 
the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America. He would find just six: The 
Talmudists by Max Weber, The Scholar 
by S. Lerner, the Meyerowitz, Syna- 
gogue Room in the Jewish Museum by 
Louis D. Kayser, a granite Moses by 
Nathaniel Kaz and Raisa Robbins’ Pass- 
over Night. 

The closest thing to the catalogue’s 
specification is the series of 20 delight- 
ful and skillfully executed woodcuts by 
Arthur Kolnik. 


Three blocks down Fifth Avenue from 
the Jewish Museum is the National 
Academy of Design. If our Martian art 
reviewer, his ethnological confusion still 
unallayed by the many examples of 
good art he had seen, had dropped in 
at the Academy, he would be further 
mystified by seeing a considerable num- 
ber of the Jewish Museum’s artists also 
represented here in the Pepsi-Cola 
show, which is labelled as the “Annual 
Exhibition of Contemporary American 
Painting.—ALONzo LANSFORD. 
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With Eastern Eyes 


CHEN CHI, eminent Chinese water- 
colorist, is again showing New Yorkers 
his impressions of their city and other 
urban centers of America. His current 
show at the Ferargil Galleries (Oct. 
4-16), composed of both Chinese and 
American scenes, is a gratifying exam- 
ple of how Oriental and Occidental cul- 
tures can be fused. His ancient heritage, 
combined with a fine technical knowl- 
edge and modern viewpoint, results in 
highly satisfactory paintings, which 
have been exhibited several times in 
New York, also. in museums ranging 
from Maine to Texas. 


Chen Chi arrived in the United States 
in 1947 on an invitation issued through 
the Ministry of Education in China. 
His mission was to interpret the cul- 
tural wealth and present art develop- 
ments of his country. Not only has he 
accomplished this, but has succeeded 
through his paintings in bringing Amer- 
ica to Americans. We find it amazing 
that a Chinese painter who has spent 
so little time here could have captured 
so eloquently the spirit and character 
of the American scene. The accelerated 
tempo of our bustling cities, so foreign 
to Chinese life, is beautifully and ade- 
quately portrayed in his work, 

Whether Chen Chi is depicting the in- 
tense life of a large city, with its over- 
whelming sense of loneliness, or the 
quiet Maine coast, his subtle palette 
and dramatic qualities produce an ex- 
citing painting. It is interesting to note 
how his approach and his technique 
vary with each new problem. The paint- 
ing Fifth Avenue at 46th Street, with 
its sensitive drawing and delicate tonal 
values, is in direct contrast to the vi- 
brant colors and power found in the 
street scene in Philadelphia. One need 
not see the titles to know the cities— 
their individuality is well expressed. 

In the Chinese section we found the 
Hand Scroll particularly interesting. 
To those not acquainted with this form 
of painting, it is known as a “Read a 
Picture” (right to left). The scroll de- 
picts a group of fishermen embarking, 
through subsequent stages, for the day. 

Chen Chi’s work is both stimulating 
and charming.—MARYNELL SHARP. 


Fifth Avenue at 46th Street: CHEN CHI 
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Skyline from Brooklyn, a watercolor executed in traditional Chinese technique 
by Professor Wong Siuling, has been presented to the Metropolitan Museum by 
Dr. P. H. Chang, Chinese Consul General in New York. A prominent Chinese 
painter, Professor Wong came to this country in 1938 and studied at the Cali- 
fornia School of Fine Arts and Columbia University. Last year he returned to 
China to serve as professor at the National Central University in Nanking. He 
is now in the United States again on an art mission from the Chinese govern- 
ment. A collection of contemporary Chinese paintings which he brought back 
with him are currently being shown at the Metropolitan Museum (see article 
on this page). Pictured above is Wong Siuling posed with the Metropolitan’s 
new gift, Oriental brush in hand over a very Occidental subject. 


Metropolitan Shows Chinese Contemporaries 


WHEN ONE THINKS of Chinese paint- 
ings, he is likely to visualize the grand 
traditional styles of the T’ang, Sung, 
Yiian and Ming dynaties—treasured 
works of later origin in American col- 
lections usually being copies of earlier 
masterpieces (although these copies 
themselves were produced by the lead- 
ing masters of the day). The Metro- 
politan Museum now jumps nimbly over 
300 years to present a large and in- 
clusive exhibition of present-day Chin- 
ese painting, organized by the Chinese 
Research Society and the China Coun- 
cil for International Cultural Co-opera- 
tion. Professors Wang Ya-chun and 
Wong Siuling, representing these spon- 
sors, have worked in close co-operation 
with Alan Priest, the Met’s famed Cura- 
tor of Far Eastern Art, and we are 
assured that the selection is a com- 
prehensive one. 

When I was in Japan, three years 
ago, a great deal of modern Nipponese 
painting was strongly French impres- 
sionist in flavor, and I went to the 
Met’s show expecting to see the same 
thing with a Chinese accent. In any 
case, I was surprised to find an ex- 
hibition entirely dominated by water- 
colors on the traditional vertical scrolls, 
depicting insects, birds and panoramic 
landscapes in the familiar outline and 


flat tone technique with the traditional 
Chinese taste and gentleness. Although 
certain Western methods of perspective 
have been adapted by a few of the 
Chinese painters, the landscapes as a 
rule still employ the well-known diag- 
onal projection as a substitute. The 
vaunted Chinese calligraphy is still 
widely used, but by no means in as 
sure and economic a manner as exe- 
cuted by the old masters. Figure paint- 
ing seems to interest the modern Chin- 
ese but slightly, and then in a tradi- 
tional manner. 

This is to express surprise but not 
disapproval, for in truth these modern 
works are decoratively beautiful and 
aesthetically stirring. By now, it should 
not be unexpected that despite wars, 
revolutions, invasions, starvation, pesti- 
lence and the black market, the Chinese 
just keep rollin’ along—after all, they 
have had two thousand years practice 
at it. As Alan Priest remarks in the 
catalogue, “It is either a proof of the 
strength of China or a last defiance of 
the world of science and machines... . 
Look and marvel at the power of good 
over evil.” 

Plans are underway for circulating 
this distinguished show in leading cities 
throughout the U.S., after closing at 
the Metropolitan on November 21. 
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Lester from Texas 
IN A SEASON still very young and slow 
in getting started, there has been an 
unusual percentage of exhibitions in- 
dicating successful changes in style, or 
rewarding first shows by mature artists. 
William Lester, who is being intro- 
duced to New York at the Passedoit 

Gallery, is among the latter. 


Paint quality, humor, color, and a 
certain rugged strength are found in 
various combinations in 15 canvases by 
this Texan, who, for the past six years, 
has been a member of the art faculty 
of the University of Texas. There is a 
hint of the primitive in the levitated 
Negroes Drying Fruit on a pitched roof, 
and a hint of surrealism in the coquet- 
tish centipede in Wonderland, but they 
both have a consistent kind of gafety 
wherein producer and beholder share 
an understood wink. The red meat of 
the Watermelon might be the finest 
of panne velvet, its seeds formal dec- 
orations of jet. 

Among other paintings enjoyed were 
the finished Three White Chickens, a 
stylized Duek in Pen, the abstracted 
Lost Kite, an amusing Barnyard and 
a White Store Front with a face. (Until 
Nov. 6.)—J. G. 


Tryggva’s Daughter 


Don’t let the name of the artist throw 
you, if you see the exhibition at J. B. 
Neumann’s New Art Circle; Tryggva- 
dottir simply means Tryggva’s daugh- 
ter, back in her native Iceland. By 
the same token, don’t dismiss her bold, 
colorful abstractions as just another 
collection of pleasantly arranged color- 
shapes; a second, analytical look will 
reveal them as ingenious syntheses of 
landscape, rooftops and villages in and 
around Reykjavik. 


These small oils are quite creative: 
while nature supplies the motif, the 
artist gives organization and _ inter- 
pretive selection. Seemingly abstract 
arrangements all have visual reality 
lurking close beneath the surface. Miss 


The Lost Kite: WILLIAM LESTER 
At Passedoit. 


Tryggvadottir’s subtle handling of space 
is especially commendable. Incidentally, 
if you think the paintings are abstract, 
you may find some of the titles even 
more so. Example: Hafnarfjardarhraun, 
which, I am told, is the name of a town 
in Iceland. (Through Oct. 23.)—A. L. 


Some Old, Some New 


A comprehensive and diversified ex- 
hibition of Old Masters and Moderns 
is currently on view at the Delius Gal- 
lery—comprising oils, watercolors and 
drawings that range from the ancient 
Italian, Lorenzo di Credi, to the con- 
temporary Spaniard, Picasso. Of the 
scores of exhibits, we found the draw- 
ings most satisfying. 

The Degas charcoal depicting horses 
in action is exceptionally charming. 
Daumier’s ink sketch, with its jewel- 
like quality, reveals a definite modern 
feeling (almost a Klee overtone). Dela- 
croix’s romantic oil of a fallen horse 
and the Paris street scene of Utrillo 
are typical of the technique of these 
painters, but not representative of them 
at their best. Dali’s non-surrealistic 
Picador is quite enchanting. Cafe du 
Dome by Pascin (included in the book 
La Bonne Vie) expresses graphically 
the bohemian spirit of his time and 
place. One of the most interesting 
(and amusing) exhibits is an early 
Picasso, Carlos Casajemas, a highly 
stylized watercolor rendered in the 
manner of Aubrey Beardsley. 

The Delius exhibition should prove 
interesting to any student of painting, 
while the mere layman is liable to be- 
come confused because of the lack of 
titles.—M. S. 


Herman Cherry Returns 


The second New York exhibition of 
Herman Cherry is now on view at the 
Weyhe Gallery. Unlike his 1947 show 
(mobiles), there is a predominance of 
canvases with the inclusion of only six 
mobiles. According to Cherry, “mobiles 
are a form of painting in sculpture,” 
and he makes use of rope, wire, glass 

. almost everything except nuclear 
fission. Apparently this reviewer’s sense 
of humor got side-tracked as she failed 
to find the bits of wire and beads 
amusing. 

The paintings are more successful. 
Their abstract design, strident colors 
and handling of form conveys a def- 
inite contemporary feeling. Planters, a 
symbolic picture, displays knowledge of 
texture and organization. Crucifixion- 
Fantasy appears to be more of a cari- 
cature than a fantasy. Cherry themes 
are strange and distorted. We wonder 
if Cherry is serious; if so, we suggest 
that he leave his beads alone and stay 
with his palette. (Oct. 4-Nov. 3.) 

—M. S. 
Raymond Katz Exhibits 


Paintings by A. Raymond Katz, at 
the George Binet Gallery, are carried 
out in a wide gamut of mediums—il, 
tempera and casein touched with en- 
caustics. While his fertility of invention 
in abstract themes makes immediate 
impression, the exhibits shown are each 


The Fortune Telling Bird: Gikow 
At Grand Central 


only one of a large series on the same 
subjects. A bold freedom of handling 
combined with handsome color pat- 
terns and sound drawing are evidenced 
in all the work. Draftsmanship is par- 
ticularly revealed in the drawings. 

Biography, figures almost embedded 
in a mosaic of detail of past experi- 
ences, woven intricately and success- 
fully into patterning, and Swmmer, one 
of the series of Creation, are outstand- 
ing. While much of the significance of 
the symbolic subjects is difficult for 
the observer to appreciate, their ef- 
fectiveness of co-ordinated planes and 
ably disposed color areas produce both 
powerful and decorative designs, (Until 
Oct. 21.)—M. B. 


Ruth Gikow Visits Italy 


It wouldn’t take undue perspicacity 
to figure out that Ruth Gikow had 
visited Italy since her last show, and 
that she responded, intellectually and 
emotionally, to its antiquity, people and 
present plight. 

In her new work now at the 57th 
Street branch of the Grand Central 
Galleries, flat, blocked-in color that is 
subtle and close-keyed in tone contin- 
ues to be one of her most attractive 
assets. That it is sometimes so close- 
keyed that it fails to give a canvas 
enough depth and focus is, at the same 
time, one of her liabilities. 

Miss Gikow’s protagonists are peo- 
ple—babes in arms, children and adults 
—that are a painter’s interpretation of 
the thin, pathetically appealing post- 
war creatures that most of us have 
seen only in such splendid movies as 
Shoeshine and Open City, lined in sym- 
pathetically and vividly on colorful 
architectural backgrounds. Note par- 
ticularly the children in a crowded St. 
Marks Square called Italia, the ges- 
tures of the one with the accordion 
and the one with the whoop, and the 
facial expression of the boy with the 
pinwheels, (Until Nov. 16.)—J. G. 

Debut for Adler 

Out of Poland, by way of Germany, 
France and England, comes another 
mature debut. Jankel Adler, whose 
paintings are being introduced to 
America at the Knoedler Galleries, is 
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a member of the International School 
whose paintings partake of abstrac- 
tion and expressionism, overlaid with 
a racial mysticism inherited from the 
paternal side of his family. He studied 
with Klee in Dusseldorf, left Nazi Ger- 
many for France where, in 1939, he 
entered one of the Polish divisions of 
the army and was sent to Scotland for 
training. All of these influences seem 
to have contributed in one way or an- 
other to his work. 

The show sent here from London, 
to which Adler returned after the war, 
is an impressive one made up of about 
25 paintings—large oils executed in 
1942, 43, ’44 and ’45, plus a few bright 
gouaches done last year. First one won- 
ders where an artist found so much 
canvas and so much paint to lavish on 
them during the war years. Adler is 
almost obsessed with textures, and he 
achieves a variety of fascinating ones 
through manipulation of rich pigment. 

Another characteristic is racial sym- 
bolism, sometimes obvious, sometimes 
just felt by the observer. This is an 
impressive first. (Until Oct. 30.)—J. G. 


Peridot Opens With Franks 


Louis Pollack opens his new Peridot 
Gallery at 6 East 12th Street very 
auspiciously with a one-man show of 
excellent abstractions by Seymour 
Franks. Franks’ paintings in various 
national exhibitions have been picked 
out for commendation by critics on 
several occasions in the recent past, 
and the artist has had a few group 
showings here and here, but this is 
the first time we have had a chance 
to see his latest and most mature de- 
velopment in such profusion. 

Abstraction admittedly is an idiom 
which holds a sometimes dangerously 
seductive fascination for modern paint- 
ers—frequently luring novice artists 
before they have attained the academic 
background necessary to its proper ex- 
ploitation; on the other hand, some- 
times attracting veteran painters who 
were more at home with their old style. 
Franks is a good example of a painter 
who has found his way through tradi- 
tional approaches until now he has hit 
upon an idiom apparently completely 
consistent. with his temperment and 
aims. The walls at the Peridot Gal- 
lery literally glow with the vibrant 
luminosity of Franks color, achieved 
through much underpainting and many 
glazes. (Until Oct. 30.)—A. L. 


Notes from Nature 
Ralph Rosenborg’s earlier use of 
thickly painted forms has developed 
[Please turn to page 30] 
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WOODCUTS 
GALLERIES 
ARGENT 42 W.57thST.,N.Y. 
October 15, 1948 
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ROSENBERG GALLERIES 


16 East 57th Street, New York Established 1878 


Paintings by 


MARSDEN HARTLEY 


Oct. 18—Nov. 12 








NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 


Established 1878 
Distinctive Paintings 


15 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 


SCULPTURE 


MICHAEL LEKAKIS 


October 18—November 13 


BERTHA SCHAEFER GALLERY 
ae SAST STITH FIRESCT WHEW YOR 







THROUGH OCTOBER 30 


41 EAST 57TH STREET 


11 EAST 57th STREET 


Paintings & Gouaches 
LENARD 


Associat€d’American Artists 


THROUGH OCT. 23 


711 Sth Ave. at 55th St., N. Y. C. 
(Between 57 & 58 Sts.) 


CENTURY MASTERS 
PIERRE MATISSE GALLERY 


NEW YORK 


JOHN MINTON 


DURLACHER BROTHERS 


NEW YORK CITY 














MIDTOWN 


GALLERIES A.D. Gruskin, Director 





KESTER 


605 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
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Girl in White by Ivan G@. Olinsky 


PORTRAIT 


SPECIALISTS 
Grand Central Art Galleries, Inc. 


15 Vanderbilt Ave. Branch: 55 E. 57 St. 
New York City 


HUBERT 


DAVIS 


RECENT WORK Oct. 25-Nov. 6 


NORLYS GALLERY 


59 W. 56, N.Y. C. 
WILLIAM PAINTINGS 


LESTER 


October 18 - November 6 


PASSEDOIT, 121 E. 57, N. Y. 


GALLERY 


*PERIDOT °44%",, 


OPENING EXHIBITION 


ocT. 5 
OCT. 30 


PAINTINGS 
SEYMOUR FRANKS ¢ 
omens 
SLAUGHTER | 
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PAINTINGS BY 
CAROLINE thru Oct. 30 


MARTIN 


American British Art Center 44 West 56 
Oct. 23-Nov. 10 


th 
2A ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


NEW YORK SOCIETY 
OF WOMEN ARTISTS 
Demotte ¢ 39 E. 51, N. Y. 
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PRINT MAKERS: OLD AND MODERN 


' rHE STAFEt 


Prints for the Modern 


A SUBSTANTIAL SAMPLING of modern 
European prints comprises two new 
gifts to the Museum of Modern Art. 
The ninety examples donated by Vic- 
tor S. Riesenfeld, and selected by Wil- 
liam Lieberman of the museum staff, 
cover the field from post-impressionism 
to the present. 

Seldom seen are the sharp, dramatic 
woodcuts of Felix Vallotton, Swiss con- 
temporary of Gauguin and Munch, and 
the intelligent, searching etchings (one 
in brilliant color) of Jacques Villon, as 
well as a weird Giacometti engraving. 
Also noteworthy are incisive, bitter dry- 
points by Max Beckmann. Two Leger 
lithographs form part of a recent series. 
They have the brilliant color and forma] 
organization that are found in the best 
of his paintings. Nine charming Klees, 
most of which have not previously been 
exhibited, include an early etching, 
Reading in Bed, which adds insight into 
the artist’s later use of line. 

Many works done since the war 
in France include Braque’s inventive, 
linear Helios, shown both in black and 
white, and color lithograph. Picasso’s 
examples demonstrate his facility with 
line and form, but no startling depar- 
tures. I particularly liked the illustra- 
tions for Raventos’ stories and the 
Eight Nudes. 

The younger artists of the French 
group are disappointing. Pignon and 
Prassinos take so much from Picasso 
and add so little of themselves. Fou- 
geron does the same with Matisse and 
Bonnard. Wols and Adam contribute 
more personally, but neither of their 
styles has force or clarity. 

Henri Matisse has donated “Jazz,” 
an album of twenty color plates, made 
from painted collages. These pictures 
are the fluent, joyful product of great 
plastic knowledge. Their virtuoso per- 
formance with color and rhythm is ex- 
citing, brilliant, dynamic. 

—PeEGccy F. CRAWForD. 


French Modern Prints 


French prints, at the Kleemann Gal- 
lery, form a distinguished showing, 
comprising many forms of graphic work 
and including many illustrious names. 
Two large lithographs by Renoir, one 


( 


of Mother and Child and-one of two : 


young girls, suggest studies for later 
paintings, but are completely satisfy- 
ing in their statement. One of the girls 
seem to have borrowed one of the 
famous chapeaux with which Mary Cas- 
satt adorned her children. 


Despiau’s Nude, with back turned to 
the audience, has a sculptor’s sound 
modelling of form, but a vibrancy of 


REINHARDT 


Oct. 18—Nov. 6 


BETTY PARSONS| 


GALLERY e 15 E. 57 ST., N. Y. C. 





Recent Paintings a 


9 THE DIGEST 


life that his sculptural works do not © 
often display. Rouault, Segonzac, Ma- 
tisse and Edward Stevens are other 
contributors, while Stanley Hayter 
most unaccountably, but delightfully, 
is included, with one of his charac- 
terically colorful and intricately de- © 
veloped designs. Adja Yunkers is rep- 
resented by one of the most impressive 
pieces of the showing, The Shield, a 
bold design in brilliant, yet discreetly © 
related color. (Until Oct. 30.) M.B. 


Woodcuts by the Watsons 


Ernest and Eva Watson team up to 
provide a colorful and charming ex- 
hibition of woodcuts, now showing at 
the Grand Central Galleries (Terminal 
branch). They employ some seven to 
ten blocks for each print, a different 
color to each block, of course. The 
crispness of their craftsmanship achieves 
a polished perfection that dangerously 
approaches the characteristics of me- 
chanical reproduction, but the taste in 
color-selection and the economy in de- 
sign tends to redeem them. Subtle tex- 
ture is also one of their assets. Coming 
Storm, The Hunter and March Sea have 
an impressionist, painter-like looseness 
that is admirable. At $18 to $35, these 
prints seem like good popular choices 
for Christmas giving. 

Mr. Watson is co-editor of American 
Artist magazine and has written a 
number of books on art methods, in- 
cluding Outdoor Sketching and the Re- 
lief Print. (To Oct. 24.)—A. L. 


Icarus: HENRI MATISSE 
Given to Modern by the Artist 


Cc. LUDWIG Oct. 18 - Nov. 6 
/ 


BRUMME 


SCULPTORS GALLERY 


4 West 8th St., N.Y. C. 11 Hs. 2-5 & 7-10 
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CONTEMPORARY, PARIS 


October 18 - November 8 


FERARGIL 
63 E. 57 Street, N. Y. C. 


| Charlotte Oct. 16-Nov. 4 


BEREND 


New Watercolors 


| VAN DIEMEN GALLERIES 
21 E. 57 ST., N. Y. 








SCULPTURE 











Oct. 19- Nov. 6 


JASON SELEY 


AMERICAN BRITISH ART CENTER 
44 West 56 St. New York 





The DOWNTOWN 
GALLERY  Katior 


23rd Annual 


NEW PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE 





106 EAST 
57th ST., N. Y. 


CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


EINAR LUNDEN 


OCT. 25-NOV. 12 


PAINTINGS 





To Nov. 11 


CUSUMANO 


BINET @ 67 E. 57 


spiral 
croup 


OCTOBER 18 - NOVEMBER 2 


New School for Social Research 
66 WEST 12th STREET © NEW YORK CITY 
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Sm CORRS Ry ann 
JOSE VELA 


ZANETTI 


Thru Oct. 23 
ARGENT GALLERIES 


42 W.57ST.,N.Y.C. 





EXHIBITION BY 
Santa Monica 


Art 
Guild 


November 1-8 
Hours 2-5 7-10 


SANTA MONICA 
INTIMATE 
ART GALLERY 


1133 THIRD STREET 





October 15, 1948 
















Norman Kent Joins Digest 


Answering a need long voiced by 
the readers, Norman Kent, noted 
printmaker and writer, has joined 
the staff of the ART DIGEST as a con- 
tributing critic to develop and guide 
our print department. His primary 
task will be to contribute general 
articles on significant events and 
trends in the world of fine prints— 
also to act in an advisory capacity. 


In 1943, Norman Kent, already 
widely known as a _ prize-winning 
printmaker, joined the American 
Artist magazine, becoming its man- 
aging editor the next year. In addi- 
tion to his regular duties, he wrote 
feature stories for the magazine and 
edited several books for Watson- 
Guptill Publications. He continued*in 
this. role until July of this year. 
After a short period of free lancing, 
Kent took a position with Readers 
Digest as art director of its Interna- 
tional Editions, with offices in New 
York City, where he is actively en- 
gaged. 

As an admirer of Kent’s ability 
and integrity for many years, I am 
indeed proud to have him with us. 


PEYTON BOSWELL, JR. 






















Holty Goes South 


THE UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA announces 
the appointment of Carl Holty as Visit- 
ing Research Artist in Residence for the 
academic year 1948-49. Brought to the 


campus through the University Re- 
search Board under the sponsorship of 
the university’s art department, headed 
by Lamar Dodd, Holty formerly taught 
at the Art Students League and the 
American Artists School in New York 
and has lectured at Columbia Uni- 
versity, Chicago Art Institute and other 
schools. 

A modern whose semi-abstract paint- 
ings in oil on treated masonite have 
been widely exhibited in one-man and 
group shows here and abroad, Holty 
received his formal art training at the 
Chicago Art Institute, Wisconsin State 
Teachers College and the Royal 
Academy in Munich and spent ten 
more years studying and working in 


Germany, Switzerland, France and 
Hungary. 
Under his’ university appointment 


Holty will hold no regular classes but 
he will be available to students for 
conference, study and lectures. 





LOUISA 
MATTHIASDOTTIR 
OCT. 18 NOV. 9 


JANE ST. GALLERY Hours: 
760 MADISON AVE. ! TO 5:30 


Exhibition of Peaimtimegs iii 


RUTH GIKOW 


Oct 19-30 
Grand Central Art Galleries, Inc. 
HNN! BRANCH: 55 E. 57 ST., N. Y. C. 
































October 26—November 13 


50 DRAWINGS 


PAUL 
KLEE 


BUCHHOLZ GALLERY 


CURT VALENTIN 
32 East 57th Street, New York 





Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 
15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 





Paintings by 





1 
JOSEPH | VICTOR 3 
LUYBER : : 
geet TISCHLER | 
112 E. 57 St. Oct. 25- Nov. 13 ! 
CARLOS | October 18-30 


BASTOS 


RECENT WORK 


NORLYST GALLERY 


59 West 56th Street, New York City 


MEXICO AND CAPE COD 


Carolyn Delaney 


EIGHTH STREET GALLERY 


33 W. Sth ST., N. Y. C. OCT. 18-NOV. 1 


LEHMAN 


SCULPTURE 
and Gouache 
thru Oct. 30 


SALPETER e 36 W. 56 St., N. Y. 
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2 Thru Oct. 23 = 
= GALLERIES = 
= ARGENT 42 W.57ST.,N.Y.C. = 





2nd -Annual 
PAINTINGS BY PRINTMAKERS 
To November 20th 
NATIONAL SERIGRAPH SOCIETY 


38 West 57th Street New York City 
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INC. 


9 EAST 59th STREET 
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ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO. 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 
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The Birthplace of Herbert Hoover: GRANT Woop 
In Blum Sale at Parke-Bernet 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 
write us for terms and details. We 


maintain a department exciusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 


Wood and Modern 


French at Auction 





Auction Calendar 





October 22 and 23, Friday and Saturday after- 
noons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Furniture, por- 





A VERY UNUSUAL OCCURRENCE will tak celains, glass, carved ivories, antique clocks 
quiries respectfully solicited. lace at the Parke-B t Galleri - from the collection of Henry P. Strause. Wil- 
p arke-berne alleries on liam and Mary, Queen Anne, Chippendale and 
the afternoon of November 6. Along — Georgian monies. Sireup of avn. 18th 
. . . t 19th tury clocks, any Vv mous 
with some rare American furniture and makera, fecmeriy on ‘exhibition at the Virginia 
clocks, silver and plate, wi Museum of Fine Arts. Japanese carved ivory 
AUCTIONEERS: . Pp - ill be sold the statuettes and netsuke. Chinese porcelains; Jap- 
Birthpl Herber . 

. . . yplace of Herbert Hoover by Grant anese, Javanese and Chinese textiles. Crown 
Messrs: W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly Wood, from the collection of Ralph Derby, Minton, Sévres and Oriental Lowestoft 
Bl Onl porcelain tea, coffee and dinner services. Old 
um. Only three years after the death English glassware, gold-decorated Bohemian 
of this stor i 7) overlay glass. Paintings include a few Old 
to my and controversial por Masters and works of the 19th century. Ex- 

trayer of Americana, Encyclopaedia hibition from Oct. 16. 


Britannica had to search for an ex- October 27, Wednesday afternoon. Parke-Bernet 


18th & 19th Centuries 


. . Galleries: American and English _ furniture, 
ample of Wood’s work for its collection, paintings, silver, china, property of Mrs. L. H. 

Littlefield, Sholem Asch, others. Queen Anne, 

Landscapes, Figure Subjects, and was ener — to — ag Pe Sheraton, Hepplewhite, Georgian, American pine 
minor painting. is is certain the and maple country furniture. Paintings of 

Flower Paintings, Etc. first important Wood t y American and British schools, including Mrs. 

A ee p o come up at Geelriseck by Hardy, Doe and Fauns by Tait. 

t Lowest London Prices auction. Georgian silver: Worcester, Derby and other 


porcelains; hooked rugs. 


Importations Monthly Four days later, on the evening of October 28, 29 and 30, Thursday through Satur- 









Please phone for appointment November 10, will come a large and ay Sees Gut Sete Geass. eee. 
PLaza 9-2923 : > net _ Gal eries: ontinental silver, glass, por- 
important sale of modern paintings celains, Oriental rugs, confiscated property re- 
> : covered by the Allied Armies in Germany and 
CARNEGIE & LEGER Inc. and bronzes from the collections of transferred to the International Refugee Or- 
etineee Zane, Bene.> t Joseph H. Hirshhorn, New York, and ganization of the United Nations, sold by di- 

° . 


: rection of its Merchandising Advisory Com- 
19 East 57th Street, New York City 22 ne emai Beverly Hills. From mittee for the rehabilitation and resettlement 
e 1rs r ir’ f the victims of Nazi action. 
Out of Town Inquiries Especially Catered to. orn group are Renoir’s - . ; 


: ’ November 4, Thursday afternoon. Parke-Bernet 
Femme Assise; Monet’s Vase de Capu- Galleries: The McAdams Collection of early 


cines (seen in the Monet show at Chinese bronzes, also Chinese and Japanese art, 
t : uiieal ; " . ia property of Efrem Zimbalist, others. Early 
EARL S E N DAH L Wildenstein) ’ Clown in an Interior, Eastern Chou ‘temple bell with inscription of 



















Christ and the Fishermen and L’Homme 108 characters including the name of a 

A ° ° Gil R 7 legendary Emperor of the time it was made. 
ncient American Art au Gilet ouge by Rouault; La Dan- Japanese inro, Chinese snuff bottles and semi- 
seuse Fati 5 7 s: precious mineral-carvings; Japanese lacquer 

Modern French Paintings , ° seoagent by Degas; the 1928 boxes and decorative pieces. Tsuba, (sword 
L’Unutile by Chirico; Monticelli’s: The guards) of various alloys. embellished with 


7055 HILLSIDE AVE., LOS ANGELES 28 | ©O”cert, formerly in the Van Horne _ #ilded inlays: gold menuki_ and other sword 


: a Si . fittings. Exhibition from Oct. 30. 
collection; paintings by Utrillo, Redon, November 5. Friday afternoon. Parke-Bernet Gal- 


a A ~ot leries: Early American bottles and flasks, prop- 
——— Oct. 5 -hve mm= Toulouse-Lautrec, Cézanne, Pascin, erty of Prince Cantacuzene. Rare historical 


S Cc U L P T U R £ three by Chagall, Derain, and Marin; flasks from the Pittsburgh area, examples illus- 
and bronzes by Degas, Maillol., trated with Jackson, Washington, American 


Moore System” political campaigns and_ imdustrial 






























By HELAINE BLUM and Despia scenes; Jenny Lind flasks; rare amber, green, 
RUTH GUTMAN —_— 5 2 or cad genethees fer off-hand-blown and 
ALICE a sateen The Barbee collections includes two other perfume bottles in rare colors. Exhibi- 
: : . tion from Oct. 30. 
GALLERIES oils and a Sanguine by Derain, an ab- November 6. Saturday afternoon. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
straction by Gris, three signed draw- leries: American furniture and decorations, 
42W. 57 ST., N. Y. -C. . x & . ’ Georgian silver and Sheffield plate, paintings 
_ a ings by Toulouse - Lautrec, Picasso's property of Ralph Blum, Sir William Pepperell 
portrait of Dora Marr and Pascin’s carved mahogany kettle-base socretary ie 
ry . . . scrolled pediment, oston or Salem; Goddard- 
Seated Nude, two early Utrillo oils, Townsend shell-carved mahogany  block-front 
ores Renoir’s Garden in Cagnes, drawings chest of drawers, Rhode Island; banjo and tall- 
: 2 : = ease clocks by Simon Willard. Paintings in- 
ART GALLERY by Matisse, Renoir and Derain, plus clude Portrait of Washington by Rembrandt 
, y . : Peale, Hon. Burton Conyngham by _ Gilbert 
DRAWINGS RETROSPECTIVE works by Henner, Vytlacil, Boudin and Stuart and Birthplace of Herbert Hoover by 
— Daubigny. Both collections will be on Grant Wood. Exhibition from Oct. 30. 
422 No. La Cienega Bivd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. hibiti ; f f d s to th November 10, Thursday evening. ee 
Si eaaiaie . exhibition for four days prior to e Galleries: Modern paintings and_ sculptures, 
ART CLASSES @ LIFE DRAWING ¢ PAINTING sale y P property of Joseph H. Hirshhorn and Stanley 
Phone Cr. 58694 Ca. 14534 ‘ ° M. Barbee. 
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In the Village 


FROM SMALL BEGINNINGS, the Village 
Art Center’s non-juried (for selection) 
shows have developed both in size and 
professionalism. Those who don’t know 
or have forgotten should be reminded 
that Greenwich Village still has many 
of the warm elements of a small town, 
and the Center’s activities is a mani- 
festation of just that, even though it 
takes care of the special problem of 
too many hopeful artists with no place 
to show. 

The sixth annual watercolor exhibi- 
tion is just such a warm affair, com- 
prising 120 pictures by 71 residents of 
this section of a huge, usually imper- 
sonal city. The jury, made up of Mrs. 
Bryson Burroughs of the Metropolitan, 
George Eggers, emeritus head of the 
C.C.N.Y. art department, Dorothy Miller 
of the Museum of Modern Art, Chris 
Ritter, artist and gallery director, and 
this reviewer, selected an unusually 
large number of prize-winners and hon- 
orable mentions. But for that, too, 
there is a reason. The first winner re- 
ceives a one man show, the next three 
receive a joint show, and the six hon- 
orable mentions contribute to the ex- 
hibitions which rove around the local 
theatres, banks and restaurants. 

The first award was given by unani- 
mous vote to a complete unknown, 
Nora Zweybruck, whose two entries 
are of 57th Street quality—loose, live- 
ly and well constructed, if not too ex- 
perimental. Beaufort Delaney’s heroic 
head of James Baldwin came _ second; 
sculptor Alfred Van Loen’s Vampires, 
which does have that something but 
doesn’t jibe with his other entry, third; 
and Paul England’s_ semi - abstract- 
archaic The Smile and the Knife, 
fourth. 

Honorable mentions were given 
Graeme Barber, Lewis Daniel, Natalie 
Harlan Davis, Herbert Scheffel, Bene- 
dict Tatti and Samuel Wechsler. Among 
other pictures checked, ranging from 
mild modernism to mild conservatism, 
were entries by Robert Borgatta, Mar- 
garet Clark, C. B. Heller, Tom Hen- 
riques, H. O. Hofmann, Lawrence 
Hirsch, Bert Lief, Ralph McLellan, John 
Mataruga, Edward Rager, Henriette 
Reiss, Sandy Sutherland and Allen 
Townsend Terrell, 

Incidentally, this Center is in the 
midst of a small fund-raising cam- 
paign to meet a budget allocated large- 
ly for stamps, releases and a little non- 
volunteer help. You can become a 
member of the organization for as little 
as $3, deduct it from your income tax, 
and register a vote of confidence in 
art potentials.—Jo GIBBS. 


Rome Fellowships Open 


Applications for Rome Prize Fellow- 
ships for 1949-50 are now being re- 
ceived by the Executive Secretary, 
American Academy in Rome, 101 Park 
Avenue, New York 17. The 14 Fellow- 
ships of $1,250 each, plus transporta- 
tion, studio space, residence at the 
Academy, and additional travel allow- 
ances depending on costs in Europe, 
are open to any citizen of the Unted 
States “on evidence of ability and 
achievement.” All applications must 
be received by February 1, 1949. 


October 15, 1948 





PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, Inc 


30 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


P. ie Machin Sales of 
Ad: oliterary and P. a P. roperly 


APPRAISALS FOR TAX AND OTHER PURPOSES 





Public Auction Sale 
November 10 at 8 p.m. 


MODERN PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS AND SCULPTURES 


Property of 


JOSEPH H. HIRSHHORN 


New York 
AND 


STANLEY N. BARBEE 


Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Including works by Renoir, Monet, Derain, 
Rouault, Degas, Juan Gris, Utrillo, Redon, 
Matisse, Toulouse-Lautrec, Cézanne, Pascin, 
Chagall, Picasso, Henner, Monticello, 
John Marin, E. Boudin and works of other 
modern artists. 


A group of bronzes including works by 
Degas, Maillol, Henry Moore, Despiau and 
others. 


Illustrated Catalogue 50¢ 


ON EXHIBITION FROM NOVEMBER 6 


Advance Announcements of Sales 
Sent Free on Request 





SPECIAL! 


FOR A LIMITED TIME 
53" x6 yd. Duck Canvas ...... $9.00 
48" x6 yd. Linen " 
56"x6 yd." fo 
Samples and Price List sent on request 


Write for free copy of 32 page book— 
“Enduring Colors For The Artist” 


All Prices F.O.B., N. Y. 


Allow for postage—Prompt shipment 
on receipt of check or money order. 


No C.O.D.’s. 
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MEDIUMS 


Used by great masters since 1789! 
Descriptive folder available. 


THE MORILLA COMPANY 


330 East 23rd St. New York 10 





JULIUS LOWY inc, 
PERIOD FRAMES 
RESTORING 


52 East 57th Street, New York 











\ 
HAND CARVED 
ANTIQUE AND 
RAWWOOD FRAMES 


52 WEST 56th STREET, N. Y. C. 


BRAXTON FRAMES 


NEW CATALOG ON RAW WOOD FRAMES 
UPON REQUEST 


353 EAST 58th ST.. NEW YORK 


PLaza 3-2675 
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Midnight Blue: CHARLOTTE BEREND 


Mme. Berend Retains Personal Approach 


CHARLOTTE BEREND, who has exhibited 
extensively in the United States since 
her arrival from Europe some years 
ago, is presenting her latest work at 
the Van Diemen Galleries. The new 
watercolors and temperas retain the 
charm and personal approach of her 
earlier pictures, but reveal further ma- 
turity of style and technique. 

Madame Berend’s ability to capture 
and sustain a mood through subtle 
nuances and deliberate dissonance pro- 
duces exceptionally exciting pictures. 
Before the Storm, with its turbulent 
sky and rough sea, is an excellent ex- 
ample of the atmospheric quality found 
in her work. Whether Madame Berend 
is painting a cluster of grapes or a 


rainy day, her paintings reveal a defi- 
nite Chinese influence and love of life. 
Midnight Blue, tempera on blue pa- 
per, with its rich colors and sharp 
contrasts is a highly realistic composi- 
tion. The artist employs this technique 
(colored paper) quite often and achieves 
a simplicity of pattern that is both 
decorative and satisfying. 
Adirondacks, watercolor landscape, il- 
lustrates Madame Berend’s strong de- 
sign and emotional approach. Wet 
Feathers is a _ carefully delineated, 
highly amusing watercolor of pelicans 
in Central Park. The composition ex- 
emplifies the rare insight and wit of 
this competent painter. (Oct. 16-Nov. 4). 
—MARYNELL SHARP. 





New Hope Annual 


PHILADELPHIA :—Picturesque old Phil- 
lips Mill at New Hope, Pennsylvania, 
is the scene, through October 31, of 
a bright, varied exhibition of painting, 
sculpture and watercolor by artists liv- 
ing in or near this famous art center. 

Although the diversity of the exhibits, 
their range of approach and technique 
point to no dominating personality or 
style, most of the exhibitors work in 
a naturalistic vein, Outstanding excep- 
tions are John Sharp’s Pennsylvania 
Barn and Solebury Meeting, both of 
which are flat and patterned, with a 
nostalgic primitive note in keeping with 
the early-American character of his 
subjects. 

Other standouts are Charles Coiner’s 
glowingly jewel-colored Still Life and 
B. J. O. Nordfeldt’s monumentally com- 
posed Milkweed. Clarence Carter is 
represented by his tranquil Silence of 
Evening, Paul Darrow by a brightly 
colorful Still Life, and Paul Feorlich 
by his imaginative Blue Horse. Francis 
Speight, Daniel Garber and John Folins- 
bee show characteristic canvases. 

Sculpture, ranging from academic fig- 
ure pieces to sensitive portraits and 


a sleek surfaced abstraction, are by 
Harry Rosin, Robert Pippinger, Robert 
Rosenwald, Madame Helen Zelezna, 
Elizabeth S. Barry, John Charry, Vir- 
ginia Clarke and Norman Mortimer. 
—FRANK CASPERS. 


Carstairs Dies 


CARROLL CARSTAIRS, director of the 
New York art gallery bearing his name, 
died October 2 at Doctors Hospital. 
He was 59 years old. 


Born in Philadelphia, Mr. Carstairs 


spent much of his youth in England 
where his father, the late Charles 
Carstairs, served as London repre- 


sentative of M. Knoedler & Co. After 
his‘ graduation from Yale University 
in 1913 he joined the firm of Knoedler 
but soon interrupted his work to join 
the Grenadier Guards of the British 
Army. After serving for four years, 
during which time he rose to the rank 
of captain, he was severely wounded 
at Ypres, a week before the Armistice. 
A well-known collector as well as 
dealer, Mr. Carstairs owned many ex- 
cellent examples of work by the mas- 
ter artists of French Impressionists. 
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Portrait of Picasso 


“Picasso: An Intimate Portrait” by 
Jaime Sabartes. Translated from the 
Spanish by Angel Flores. 1948. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 230 pp. of 
text and eight reproductions. $5.00. 
Most recent addition to the stagger- 
ing number of books on Picasso, this 


volume belongs on the supplementary ~ 


shelf, for, as its subtitle indicates, it is 
neither a critical study nor authorita- 
tive biography but rather a rambling, 
haphazard collection of notes, remin- 
iscerices, observations and fragmentary 
reports of conversations with Picasso, 
told by his life-long friend and more 
recently secretary, Jaime Sabartes. 

The book is divided into two parts, 
according to the periods the author 
spent with Picasso. The first half be- 
gins with Sabartes meeting the 18- 
year-old artist in his Barcelona studio, 
even then filled with “mountains of 
sketches,” and continues through the 
early years there, in Madrid and Paris. 
In 1904 the friends separated, not to 
renew intimate contact until 1935 when 
Sabartes joined Picasso in his Paris 
home to add the role of secretary to 
that of “the live coal of friendship” as 
Picasso once referred to him. The ac- 
count ends with the year 1941. 

The major interest of this “intimate 
portrait,” which is unfinished in many 
parts as well as being sketchy even in 
areas covered, derives from the fact 
that, incomplete or not, it does present 
Picasso aS a person, rather than a 
phenomenon. Here, refreshingly, we are 
shown Picasso as a man among his 
friends, at work in his littered studio, 
admiring a landscape (“A magnificent 
spectacle for one willing to be seduced,” 
he comments), and such, together with 
scattered reports of his conversations 
on art. These latter are unfortunately 
presented in disjointed manner; a re- 
vealing comment is quoted along with 
casual or flip remarks, with no attempt 
made to separate one from the other. 

But while the air of approachability 
which distinguishes this book on Picasso 
from so many of its predecessors is 
reason to congratulate the author, the 
disappointing lack of other information 
—which the reader has legitimate right 
to expect from one so placed—is often 
reason for complaint. For example, al- 
though there is mention of the war in 
Spain, Sabartes has not one word to say 
—or quote—about the Guernica mural. 


Post-War Picasso 


“Couleur de Picasso: Paintings and 
drawings by Picasso, text by Jaime 
Sabartes and Picasso.” Verve Maga- 


October 15, 1948 








zine, Vol. V, Nos. 19 and 20. 1948. 


$10.00. 


From the first disarming reproduc- 
tion, this collection of Picasso’s recent 
works of 1946, many of which are now 
in the Museum of Antibes, present the 
style-shedding and style-making master 
in a joyous and readily enjoyable mood. 
Compounded of a lightheartedness that 
veers from whimsy to lyricism, this new 
group should enchant most readers and 
perhaps disconcert others, particularly 
those disciples an ocean removed who 
are still catching up with the artist’s 
brooding brutality of former years. 

While, as seems to be usual with the 
special numbers of Verve lately, some 
of the works reproduced seem trivial 
studio garnerings, the majority are sub- 
stantial and handsome examples. Whol- 
ly delightful are the drawings of his 
music-playing, love-making mythologi- 
cal men and animals which caper across 
the pages. 

Some pictures reveal a return to 
Picasso’s early classicism, while others 
are sharply angular or primitive. Color 
is as lyric as the mood. Drawings ap- 
pear first as sketches and later as they 
were incorporated into painting com- 
positions. All display his fertile imagina- 
tion and together tell more about his 
working methods than a_ thousand 
ponderous words of text. A fine supple- 
ment to anyone’s collection of Picasso 
literature, this issue of Verve may be 
ordered from Jeanette Rocart, 20 Oak 
Avenue, Larchmont, N. Y., or through 
local bookstores. 


Leon Garland Portfolio 


“Leon Garland: Ten Color Reproduc- 
tions.” 1948. Chicago: Leon Garland 
Foundation. $6.00. 


A portfolio of ten attractive, ready- 
to-frame gelatone reproductions of 
paintings by Leon Garland, Chicago 
artist who died in 1941. Born in Rus- 
sia, Garland came to this country when 
he was in his late teens, studied at 
the Art Institute of Chicago where he 
met the late Morris Topchevsky, who 
brought him to Hull House where Gar- 
land worked and taught arts and crafts 
for many years, The 10 works repro- 
duced here are landscape and large 
figure compositions, several dealing with 
his memories of Jewish life in Russia. 
Aaron Bohrod wrote the foreword. 

This publication is the first project 
of the recently formed non-profit Leon 
Garland Foundation (4176 N. Clarendon 
Ave., Chicago 13). 


* * * 


Dr, Frederick O. Waage, art and 
archaeology professor at Cornell Uni- 
versity, is the editor of the recently- 
published Ceramics and Islamic Coins, 
fourth in a six-volume series on Antioch 
on the Orontes. Relating to results of 
archaeological excavations made near 
ancient Antioch in Syria, the volume 
was published by Princeton University 
Press. Among the members of the spon- 
soring committee of the excavation 
project are the Baltimore Museum, the 
Museés Nationaux de France, Dumbar- 
ton Oaks Research Library and Collec- 
tion, Worcester Art Museum and Prince- 
ton University. 
















The DUMAS Easel 


All steel, specially 
designed easel 
with many exclu- 
sive features not 
found in ordinary 
types. A_ simple. 
perfectly con- 
structed, hand fit- 
ted and finished, 
precision built 
easel. Designed 
by an artist—for 
artists—with a lifetime guarantee. $148.50 
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Airtight Compartment 
Keeps Paint Moist 
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JEAN DUMAS 


210 East Erie Street, Chicago, lll. 
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No. 12 6.00 
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Dept. D Roroco Company 
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Les Angeles Area 


Competent men, vehicles, equipment, ware- 
house, packing rooms; to pick up, pack 
and forward; to receive, unpack and de- 
liver ; Paintings — Sculpture — Furniture — 
Antiques singly or in groups. 

Instructions by phone — mail — wire —cable 
promptly executed. 

Many years of experience behind us, gained | 


by fulfilling requirements of Artists, Col- 
lectors, Directors of Museums and Galleries 


‘_BRUGGER ART SERVICE | 


| (Dept. of Brugger Transfer & Storage Co.) 


| 1128 So. Western Ave., Los Angeles 6, Calif. | 
Parkway 4953 | 
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Will take all media_ with perfect fidelity. 
Sensitively absorbent. Great dimensional stabil- 
ity, unusual wet strength, no surface fuzz. 
Write for sample and brochure 
EL GRECO ART PAPERS 


7 Water Street Boston, Mass. 
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AND OIL COLORS 
Now Available in New York 


Distributed Exclusively 
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PHILIP ROSENTHAL 


Complete Line of Art Materials 
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PHILIP ROSENTHAL 
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AT THE STORE OF 
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BROOKLYN : 
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made in the USA 
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est dealer. 
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Fortnight 
[Continued from page 23] 


into an almost exclusive preoccupa- 
tion with colors lavished on the can- 
vas. In the recent group titled “From 
Nature,’”’ now on view at the Jacques 
Seligmann Galleries, delineation of form 
is at a minimum. While Drama at 
Dawn and one or two others communi- 
cate a specific mood, if this is his goal, 
Rosenborg often does not attain it, for 
this reviewer kept sensing a lush, tropi- 
cal character, only to find that the pic- 
tures pertain to Maine. 


It seems dubious to believe that feel- 
ing alone can make a painting. The 
subconscious most certainly contributes 
to every work of art, but a real crea- 
tion is the product of intuition in con- 
junction with conscious effort. The 
movement of the eye over a picture 
must be directed by the artist, which 
Rosenborg neglects in this, perhaps 
transitional, period of his work. One 
notes that the more convincing can- 
vases, like Morning Music, retain some 
decisive formal character. (Until Oct. 
23.)—P. F. C. 


Youthful Vigor 


Vivid pictures by Nell Blaine are ex- 
hibited at the Jane Street Gallery (now 
at 760 Madison Avenue). Her’s is a 
young and unafraid spirit. The ear- 
liest canvases, Blue Enclosure and Blue, 
Black, White, speak with a clear 
strength recalling Leger. Recently Miss 
Blaine has experimented with more 
fluid forms and more various color, 
presumably to achieve a freer, fuller 
expression. These canvases do not 
come up to the earlier ones, but Monu- 
ment gives promise that she will suc- 
ceed in welding her new ideas into an 
expression as unified as her pre-free- 
dom pictures. (Until Oct. 16.) 


* * * 


The next exhibition at this lively 
artist-run gallery will be the work of 
Louisa Matthiasdottir, a young Ice- 
lander. The two examples available 
for review indicate that the artist 
transposes subjects of human _ inter- 
est into simply juxtaposed color areas. 
The paintings have a certain lyric ap- 
peal, but do not seem very well or- 
ganized. (Oct. 18-Nov. 6.)—P. F.C. 


Current Show at Rehn 


Ian MaclIver’s new watercolor show 
at the Rehn Galleries is something of 
a disappointment. His fine technical 
skill and facility in handling his medi- 
um apparently has been influenced too 
much by his knowledge of architecture 
and jobs in city planning. The recent 
paintings reveal stylized, almost un- 
imaginative design. Though highly dec- 
orative, the even planes and realistic 
approach result in rather academic un- 
exciting compositions. 


We liked best Algoma Landscape with 
its somber colors and moving design. 
Idle Foreground should also be noted 
though this reviewer found its pictorial 
treatment a little stilted and dry. 

Maclver, now teaching at the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts, was formerly as- 
sociated with the small band of Cana- 
dian commercial artists (Group of 
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Seven) which accomplished much in 
furthering the tradition of Canadian 
landscape painting. (Oct. 4-23).—M. S. 


Lustig-Maren-Zanetti 


There are three one-man shows run- 
ning simultaneously at the Argent Gal- 
leries—not an unusual circumstance 
for this bustling organization. Showing 
for the first time in New York is Jose 
Vela Zanetti, a young Spaniard who has 
been living in the Dominican Republic 
since 1940. Zanetti is primarily a mural 
painter, as is evident in the bold, mas- 
sive style of his large easel pictures, 
and we learn that he has executed a 
number of important frescoes in various 
government buildings in his adopted 
country. These paintings at Argent are 
extremely sure and accomplished in 
the fine drawing and positive color they 
import to Caribbean genre. I rather 
think we will be hearing a good deal 
more from this artist in the future. 

Jenny Maren is a very earnest painter 
of poetic and imaginative compositions. 
By far, her best work is done in water- 
color, but three of her latest oils show 
a decided improvement in this medium 
—an admirable leaning toward abstract 
arrangement of nature and a sorely 
needed cleaner color. 

Charlotte Lustig is a sculptor who 
has turned to stage designs in the cur- 
rent show. Rather, I should say, they 
are projections of how the artist im- 
agines several dramas, both ancient and 
modern, should appear in setting, cos- 
tumes and characters. The pictures are 
in watercolor, are small and rather 
lacking in authority. (All three shows 
continue through October 23.) —A. L. 


Senorita Sheila Healy 
The old argument concerning hered- 





ity versus environment continues to 
rage unresolved among the world’s 
scientists (the recent official Soviet dic- 
tum opposing the Mendellian theories 
being the latest case in point), and late- 
ly was taken up by art critics and 
scholars (see review of Jewish art show 
on page 20). The latter might be in- 
terested in the paintings by Sheila 
Healy at Norlyst Galleries as evidence 
favoring environment. Miss Healy is 
English but was born in Buenos Aires, 
brought up in South and Central Amer- 
ica. Her figure paintings have an un- 
mistakeable Latin-American flavor, ex- 
ploit strong distortion to project char- 
acter. Particularly successful are the 
portraits, Petrona and Leonora. How- 
ever the color, rather than employing 
the bright, hot palette favored in the 
lower latitudes, seems to be composed 
mostly of mud, imparting a monoton- 
ous, drab aspect to all the canvasses. 
(Through October 16.) —A. L. 


Helen Stotesbury at Morton 


A retrospective exhibition of paint- 
ings by Helen Stotesbury, reaching 
back to 1932, is on view at the Morton 
Gallery. Throughout the thirty-six can- 
vases, the artist shows her technical 
ability in draftsmanship and even tex- 
ture of design. In Negro Dancer and 
Betsy she reveals not only skill in ef- 
fective arrangements, but a warm un- 
derstanding of her sitters, disparate as 
they are. A still life, Tulips, possesses 
a freedom of answering rhythms and 
color depth, not so appreciable in her 
somewhat conventional, if able, land- 
scapes. 

Some recent works are carried out in 
a more modern idiom of patterns ot 
well-disposed color = such as The 


Farm, while the small canvas, Pears, 


is a fine resolution of shapes and forms 
in rich textures. (Until Oct. 16.) 
—M. B. 
Painter Sculps 

A first sculpture show by an artist 
who has painted since 1934 is the cur- 
rent presentation of the Harry Salpeter 
Gallery. Irving Lehman applies his 
knowledge of movement in terms of 
planes to wood carving with consider- 
able success. Several of the rhyth- 
mic, jagged constructions (Gettysburg, 
Dancer and Piper) offer plastic pleasure, 
though some of the more complex ef- 
forts seem confused by irrelevant de- 
tails (Drum Major, Jazz Trio). 

Four gouaches brighten the exhibi- 
tion with their sure touch, gay -color 
and lively motion, (Until Oct. 30.) 

—P.F.C. 
Illustrator Paints 

Black and white drawings, watercol- 
ors and oil paintings make up the first 
American exhibition of the work of 
John Minton, a young Englishman, at 
Durlacher. Minton has done a good 
deal of book illustration, and essen- 
tially his drawings have this character. 
There are rather bright, firm docu- 
mentations of Corsican scenes, as well 
as softer, more tender pictures of a 
Cornish harbor and of hop-drying in 
Kent. 

The oils can be commended for ef- 
fort. Evidently Minton is trying to es- 
tablish some personal manner, which 
he has not yet achieved. His formal 
organization is such that the paintings 
tend to slip off the bottom of the 
canvas ,and the rather bilious yellowish 
green tonality needs clarification. (Oct- 
18-Nov. 6.)—P. F.C. 
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years of exhaustive research is your assurance 
of colors of proven quality, incomparable bril- 
liance, absolute permanence, and laboratory 
controlled uniformity. Used and recommended 
by leading art schools and artists. 


SHIVA PIGMENTS REFLECT 
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Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uuls are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date.—The Editor. 


NATIONAL SHOWS 


Albany, N. Y. 
DRAWING ANNUAL IX. Feb. 
Institute of History & Art. Open 
artists in U. S. & Canada. Drawings 
medium. Work due Jan. 22. For 
information write Institute of Art, 
Washington Ave., Albany 6. 


Boston, Mass. 

16TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION BOSTON 
SOCIETY OF INDEPENDENT ARTISTS. 
Jan, 10-29. Paine’s. Open to all artists. 
Media: oil, watercolor, sculpture, prints. 
Purchase Fund. Membership dues $5; due 
Nov. 13. For further information write 
Miss Jessie G. Sherman, Sec‘ty., 27 W. 
Cedar St., Boston 8. 


New York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN 
9-Mar. 6. 
to all 
in any 
further 
125 


ALLIED ARTISTS OF AMERICA 35TH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Nov. 10-27. Na- 
tional Arts Club. Open to all artists. Me- 






OLENFANT === 


hans hofmann 


school of fine art—52 w. 8 st., n. y. c. 


morning * afternoon ° evening — gr. 7-3491 


start of winter session october 4th 


for 
non- 


dia: vil, watercolor, 
murals. Jury. Awards. Work due for 
members Nov. 4; for members, Nov, 5 at 
National Arts Club, 119 E. 19th St. For 
entry cards and further information write 
Robert D. Barrett, 174 Fist St, 
.-e, C24 


AUDUBON ARTISTS 7TH ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION. Dec. 2-15. National Academy 
Galleries. Open to all artists. All media. 
Jury. Prizes. Fee $3. Entry cards due 
Nov. 19. Work due Nov. 22. For further 
information write Ralph Fabri, 1083 Fifth 
Ave., New York City 28. 

Newark, N. J. 

6TH NATIONAL OPEN COMPETITION 
EXHIBITION. Nov. 28-Dec. 18. Ross Art 
Galleries. Open to all -artists. Media: oil, 
watercolor, tempera. Cash prizes. Entry 
blanks due Nov. 21. For further informa- 
tion write Zachary Ross, Dir., 807 Broad 
St., Newark 2. 


sculpture, design 


Me. 


EXHIBITION, SECOND 
7-27. Sweat Museum. Open 
to all living American artists. Media: 
Paintings in Oil. Jury. Fee $1. Entry cards 
and work due Feb. 19. For further infor- 
mation write Bernice Breck, Sec’ty., 11 
High St., Portland 3. 


Portland, 
66TH ANNUAL 
SECTION. Mar. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
3RD INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
CONTEMPORARY SCULPTURE, SAM- 





SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
“The Leading School of Modern 


Art.” 
DAY and NIGHT courses 
Drawing, Painting, Composition, Design 


Register Now 


208 E. 20th St., New York 3 





black mountain college, 


basic and advanced drawing, 


offers 


Information through Registrar 


black mountain, 
painting, 
academic fields —- woodworking, printing, bookbinding, farming. 


north carolina 


sculpture, weaving — music, 





CORONADO SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


MONTY 
LEWIS 


DIRECTOR 


AT BEAUTIFUL CORONADO ISLAND 
ON THE PACIFIC OCEAN 
15 Miles to Old Mexico 
“APPROVED FOR VETERANS” 
692 MARGARITA AVE., 


DRAWING 
PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 

CERAMICS 
MURAL & 
COMMERCIAL 
ARTS 


CORONADO, CALIF. 





SCARLETT 


School of 


RINGLIN Art 


Study Painting, Illustration, Commercial Art, Fashion Arts, 
Interior Decoration in Florida year round. Faculty of out- 
standing artists. Use Ringling Museum and Ringling Circus. 
Outdoor classes all winter. Dormitories. Unbelievably low 
cost. Write for catalog & folder ‘‘In Florida Sunshine.’ 
Address: George A. Kaiser, Jr., Executive Secretary, 


Sarasota, fF fORI DA 
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Complete Instruction in 


NON - OBJECTIVE 
PAINTING 


Unique, practical approach 
Beginners - Private - Group 


Write today: Room D 
30 Irving Place, New York 3, N. Y. 


—EDWARD HURST— 


Classes in 
Portraiture ¢« Life «¢ Still Life 
Individual Instruction 


15 Gramercy Park GR. 5-3424 


CEL MEMORIAL FUND. May 15-Sept. 11, 
1949. Philadelphia Museum of Art. Open 
to all sculptors. Submit photographs of 
completed work, executed since 1940; clos- 
ing date Jan. 15, 1949. Committee of Se- 


lection. Exhibition by invitation only. 
$65,000 in commissions and purchases. For 
further information write Committee of 
Selection, Fairmount Park Art Assoc. Mu- 
seum of Art, Parkway & 26th St. 
REGIONAL SHOWS 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
FRIENDS OF AMERICAN ART 38RD AN- 
NUAL PRINT EXHIBITION. Nov. 8-20. 


Art Gallery. Open to all Mich, artists. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry fee 50c. Blanks due Oct. 28. 
Work due Nov. 1. For blanks and further 
information write Print Exhibition, Grand 
Rapids Art Gallery, 230 E. Fulton St, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Massillon, Ohio 
183TH ANNUAL NOVEMBER EXHIBITION. 
Nov. 1-Dec. 1. Massillon Museum. Open 
to present & former residents of Ohio. All 
media. Jury. Purchase award. Work due 
Oct. 30. For further information write 
Albert E. Hise, Curator, Massillon Museum. 


New York, N. Y. 

THE KNICKERBOCKER ARTISTS 2ND 
ANNUAL SHOW. Nov. 15-30. 8th St. 
Gallery. Media: oils, watercolors, Jury. 
Fee $5. For further information write 


John J. Karpick, 
York City 33. 
Omaha, Neb. 
17TH ANNUAL SIX STATES EXHIBI- 
TION. Feb. 2-Mar. 13. Joslyn Museum. 
Open to artists living in Colo., Ia., Kan., 
Mo., S. D., Neb. Media: oil, watercolor, 
tempera, gouache, sculpture. Work due 
Jan. 17. For further information write 

Joslyn Museum. 


115 Cabrini Blvd., New 


Phoenix, Ariz. 


23RD ARIZONA ART EXHIBITION. Under 
auspices of Phoenix Fine Arts Assoc. Nov. 
5-14. Arizona State Fair. Entry cards due 
Oct. 20. Work due Oct. 25. For further 
information write Alfred Knight, Chair- 
man, Ariz. State Fair Commission. 


Raleigh, N. C. 
12TH ANNUAL NORTH CAROLINA ART- 
ISTS’ EXHIBITION. Dec. 1-Jan. 5. State 
Art Gallery. Open to artists who are na- 
tive North Carolinians, or have been liv- 
ing in N. C. for 12 months immediately 
preceding Dec. 1948, or have at some time 
lived in N. C. for period of 5 years. Media: 
paintings, sculpture, prints, drawings. Jury. 
Awards, Entry fee $1. Entry cards due Oct. 
25. Work due Nov. 2. For further infor- 
mation write Lucy Cherry Crisp, State 
Art Gallery, 2nd Floor, State Library Bldg. 


Topeka, Kan. 

SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Nov. 17- 
Dec. 17. Mulvane Art Museum. Open to 
residents of Nebr., Mo., Okla., Kan. Media: 
oil. Prizes total $800. Entry cards due Oct. 
23. Work due Oct. 30. For further infor- 
mation write Mary Flenniken, Sec’ty., Mul- 
vane Art Museum. 


Youngstown, Ohio 

14TH ANNUAL NEW YEAR SHOW. Jan. 
1-30. Butler Art Institute. Open to past 
and present residents of Ohio, Penna., 
Va., Mich., W. Va., Ind., Wash., D. C. Me- 
dia: oil, watercolor. Jury. Prizes. Entries 
received Nov. 14-Dec. 12. For further in- 
formation write Secretary, Butler _Art In- 
stitute, 524 Wick Ave., Youngstown 2. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND COMPETITIONS 


1948 ABBEY SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MURAL 
PAINTING. $2,000 year. Open to citizens 
of U. S. and British Commonwealth of 
Nations who on June 1, 1948, were not 
more than 30 years old. Blanks due Nov. 
3. Work due Dec. 5. For further informa- 
tion write Edwin Austin Abbey Memorial 
Scholarships, ¢. oO. Mr. Edward Hendry, 3 E. 
89th St., N. “a 28. 

GUGGENHEIM MEMORIAL FOUNDA- 
TION. Fellowships of $2,500 for one year’s 
research or creative work in fine art. For 
U.S. citizens 25-40 years. Candidates must 
present plans for proposed study. For fur- 
ther information write Henry A. Moe, 
Sec’y General, Guggenheim Foundation. 
551 Fifth Ave. 


LA GUARDIA MEMORIAL PLAQUE CON- 
TEST. Haarlem Fouse. Open to all artists. 
The plaque should be plaster model 2’3”x 
3/5”; to bear likeness of La Guardia; to 
be mounted on wood. Jury. Prize of $500. 
Work due Nov. 16. Names and addresses 
enclosed in sealed envelopes. For further 
information write Haarlem House, 311 E. 
116th St., New York City 29. 


Olympia, Wash. 
COMPETITION FOR MURALS. For legisla- 
tive Building of State Capitol. Open to all 
artists. For further information write Otto 
A. Case, Sec’y, State Capitol Commission, 
30x 17. 
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2) RE ME S des VRB BED, 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 


AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY 
THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND 
JULY 2, 1946 


Of The Art Digest, published semi-monthly Oc- 


tober to June; monthly, June, July, August, 
September, at New York, N. Y., for October 
1. 1948, State of New York, County of New 


York, ss. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally appeared 
Peyton Boswell, Jr., who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Editor of The Art Digest, and that the follow- 
ing is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily, weekly, semiweekly or triweekly 
newspaper, the circulation), ete., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the act of August 24, 1912, as 
amended by the acts of March 3, 1933, and July 
2, 1946 (section 537, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions), printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor. managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: 

Publisher, The Art Digest, Inc., 116 E. 59th 
St., New York 22, N. Y.; Editor, Peyton Boswell, 
Jr., 116 E. 59th St.. New York 22, N. Y.; Man- 
aging Editor, Josephine Gibbs, 116 E. 59th St., 
New York 22, N. Y.; Business Manager, George 
Burnley, 116 E. 59th St., New York 22, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
percent or more of total amount of stock. If not 
owned by a corporation, the names and addresses 
of the individual owners must be given. If owned 
by a firm, company, or other unincorporated con- 
cern, its name and address, as well as those of 
each individual member, must be given.) 

The Art Digest, Inc., 116 E. 59th St.. New 
York 22, N. Y.; Peyton Boswell, Jr., 88 Coolidge, 
Malverne, N. Y.; Helen B. Howard, 116 E. 59th 
St., New York 22, N. Y.; Lynn Brough, Hagers- 
town, Md.; Marcia Hopkins, 116 E. 59th St.. New 
York 22, N. Y.; Rose Revay, Roebling, N. J.; 
Mrs. H. S. Ciolkowski, 26 Rue Jacob, Paris, 
France. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
percent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and se- 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upen the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect into the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by 


him, 
PEYTON BOSWELL, Jr., Editor. 
Sworn to and subseribed before me this 8th 


jay of September, 1948. 

JACOB FORSTEIN. 
Notary Public in the State of New York. 
Residing in Bronx County. 
Bronx Co. Clk’s No. 81, Reg. No. 37-F-9. 

Certificates Filed in 

N. Y. Co. Clk’s No. 297. Reg. No. 131-F-9. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1949.) 
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Los Angeles Events 


By Arthur Millier 


Los ANGELES :—Drawings by two Los 
Angeles artists, Howard Warshaw and 
Channing Peake, and one New Yorker 
now living in Mexico, Milton Zolotow, 
made the most interesting show of the 
past fortnight to this reviewer. It con- 
tinues to Oct. 29 at Mid-20th Century 
Gallery. Warshaw, a painter who cir- 
cled in the Berman orbit for several 
years, has recently emerged as a more 
individual romantic, deeply interested 
in organic structures. Many of his draw- 
ings are of skulls, bones, lobster claws 
and other instances of nature’s fond- 
ness for combined strength and grace. 
He draws these, and figures and drap- 
ery, too, with Renaissance fineness and 
in impressive envelopes of tone. 


Peake, who has a stock ranch in a 
valley back of Santa Barbara and has 
studied with Rico Lebrun, spends most 
of his time in Los Angeles. The East 
is bound to meet his paintings before 
long, because their directness, strength, 
compositional rightness and color will 
command attention. He is a powerful 
modern draftsman who wastes no lines. 
Horses and riders figure prominently 
in his drawings. 

All of Zolotow’s drawings are done 
with a running fountain pen line and 
clean washes. All show crowds under 
the influence of mass emotions, cower- 
ing, retreating or threatening. Forain’s 
way of treating such subjects is re- 
called, particularly by the swift lines. 


* * * 


The Los Angeles Daily News now has 
a Saturday art page conducted by Ken- 
neth Ross and already that variance 
of critical opinion which makes for 
controversy—“the life-blood of art’ as 
the Art DiGcEst used to call it—is ap- 
pearing here, and about time, too. 


For instance, your correspondent 
found Joseph Cornell’s whimsies, at the 
new Copley Galleries, “a new low in 
chi-chi infantilism,” whereas to Ross, 
“Cornell demonstrates a sense of taste 
and texture ... plus a degree of imag- 
ination and humor that delightfully puts 
to shame a host of accepted painters 
doing the same old thing in the same 
old way.” George Grosz’s Stick Men, 
brought with other of his paintings 
and drawings to AAA, Beverly Hills, 
affected us very differently, too. Ross 
says these pictures of starved, hairy 
slaves “will prove, I believe, to be one 
of the most profound and prophetic 
comments of this age.” To me they 
seem feeble artistically and, with most 
of the work Grosz has done in America, 
far below the satirical lithographs of 
post-World War I German life which 
made him famous. 

* * ca 


Shows coming up as this is written 
are the eighth annual invitational ex- 
hibition of American painting at Chaffey 
College, Ontario, staged by the Chaffey 
Community Arts Association Oct. 16 
to 24 and carrying a purchase prize of 
$750. A small sculpture show will be 
added this year; the fourth annual City 
of Los Angeles art exhibition, to be held 
in the Greek Theater, Griffith Park, 
Oct. 17 through 31, sponsored by the 
Municipal Art Commission. 


AMERICAN ART SCHOOL 


3410 B'WAY, N. Y. 31 FO 8-1350 
FINE ARTS—ADVERTISING ARTS 


LEON FRIEND 
JACK LEVINE 


GORDON SAMSTAG 
RAPHAEL SOYER 


Day, Evening, Sat. Morning 
Classes - Write for Catalog 
Approved for Veterans 





Le LY FR FF Schoo! of Design for Women 
104th YEAR. Textile design, 
commercial illustration, adver- 
tising art, - {ae fash- 
ion design, fashion illustration, 

INSTITUTE painting, interior decoration. 
1326 N. Broad Street, 
o F A a T Phila. 21, Pa. 


afts. Diploma and degree 
courses. Day, evening, Satur- 
A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


day classes. Residences. Catalog. 





Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, 
Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Com- 
mercial Art. Ceramics. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection through study and _ lectures. 
Est. 1876. Also Evening School. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 230 The Fenway,Boston 15, Mass. 
sittings alacocaeimaeser osama 


« Joseph Hovell 


D 
5 Sculpture Studio 
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PRIVATE & CLASS 
DAY & EVE. INSTRUCTION 


3 Riverside Drive,N.Y. SC.4-6252 


YLAND 


—— 


| Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafta, 


2O0O04c0 












Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


DAVID FREDENTHAL 





will accept a_ limited 
number of students for 
A CLASS IN 


WATERCOLOR & DRAWING 


For information write 637 Madison Ave.,N. Y. 





STUDIO | fa!!-Winter Session 
FIVE || October 4 to May 15 


Kenneth Campbell 


School of | 
Says ae 
; | Giglio Dante 
a \ DAY — EVENING COURSES 
GINTING —|| Five Otis Place, Bocton 8, Mass. 








CYRIL SLOANE 


Former instructor of Painting at the Brooklyn Museum 
Art School opens class at the CONTEMPORARY SCHOOL 
OF ART, 846 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn. G.I. approved. 
Classes held Saturday afternoons. Basie instruction in 
Drawing, Design and Composition. Techniques in all media. 


Enroll Now 
Louis Goland . . . Tel.: INgersoll 2-2116 


ae PAINTING crours 


Once per week © 31/2 hour session 


ANNA E. MELTZER, Instructor 


Life Still Life * Creative Painting 
58 West 57th Street Circle 6-7288 
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Ant Studies 


250 West 90th St., Cor. B'way, N. Y. C. 
For Fall and Winter Courses 
Register Now 
PAINTING @ DRAWING @ GRAPHICS 
SCULPTURE e ILLUSTRATION 
Day and Evening Classes 
Saturday Classes 
Approved for Veterans 
Maurice Glickman, Director 
Write for Catalogue 
Visit or Call SC. 4-9518 











CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 


OFESSIONAL SCHOOL 
senemene: iy PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
Piaces available in commercial classes. 
A@llated with George Washington University 
Write for Catalogue 
l7th St. & N. ¥. Ave., Washington 6, D. C. 


THE INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL 


Fine Arts, Industrial 
Art, Advertising Art, 
Teacher Training. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois, Box 38 









DRAWING 
FIGURE 
FLOWERS 

SMALL GROUPS 


CHARLOTTE BEREND 


68 W. 58 ST. PL. 3-5900 


CINCINNATI ART ACADEMY 


Professional training in the 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Commercial 
Art, and History of Art. Winter term: 
January 24-May 27. Address inquiries to: 
Martha R. Tieman, Registrar, 
Cincinnati 6, Ohio Eden Park 


JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training. 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 


DONALD M. MATTISON, Director 


PAINTING 
PORTRAIT 
STILL LIFE 


Visual Arts: 





INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


JON GNAGY 


SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
NEW HOPE, PENNA. 





= the School for = 





Regarding Boston 


By Lawrence Dame 


BOSTON : 
only been enlivened at the start of 
what promises to be an eventful season 
by the Institute of Contemporary Art’s 


— The Boston scene has not 


Kokoschka show, reviewed elsewhere, 
but by a small, select exhibition of 
recent watercolors signed Charles Hop- 
kinson. For 50 years and more, this 
fine artist now in his 80th year has 
been regaling various tastes among 
Boston generations. He established his 
reputation as a portraitist, a realist with 
a flair for bringing out character in 
ways that the camera would not know. 
Always, however, he had an urge to- 
ward experimentation. 

So Charles Hopkinson today, a digni- 
fied gentleman with many ties to the 
Old School, is far from static. In fact, 
his recent pictures, now on view at 
Margaret Brown’s as souvenirs of a 
lively voyage to New Zealand, have the 
spirit of questing youth. They are fresh 
in outlook, rich in colors and color 
textures. They have abandoned precise 
form for symbolic forms without going 
so far as to offend the most proper 
Bostonian. They breathe a love of na- 
ture and, what is more, an understand- 
ing of nature. 

Sir Carl Berendson, minister from 
New Zealand, opened the current dis- 
play in his bluff manner, He appre- 
ciated a sunset scene in the vicinity 
of his island home, where he enter- 
tained Mr. Hopkinson. Others preferred 
the abstraction of a cliff, a simplifica- 
tion of stark details of landscape, which 
marks Mr. Hopkinson’s modern trend. 


Artemesia Given Minneapolis 


The set of Artemesia tapestries from 
the Barberini-Ffoulke collection, which 
made auction history last season when 
they were sold to French & Company 
for $28,500, has come to a final resting 
place in the company of other distin- 
guished pre-Gobelins tapestries, at the 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts. 

These ten tapestries, woven to il- 
lustrate a long, eulogistic poem by 
Nicholas Houel in which the life of 
Catherine de’ Medici was likened to 
that of Artemesia, Queen of Halicarnas- 
sus, had enormous popularity because 
by chance, the episodes illustrated also 
applied to the careers of Marie de’ 
Medici and Anne of Austria. They are 
now featured at the Institute in an 
exhibition which will be on view 
through November. 








Subjects of the Artist 
A New Kind of Art School 


MOTHERWELL ¢ HARE 
BAZIOTES * ROTHKO 


Phone GR 3-2330 weekdays, — P.M. 
or write to 35 East 8th St., N. Y. C. 









CLASSES IN 
DRAWING AND PAINTING 


FROM STILL LIFE AND MODEL 
STARTING SEPTEMBER 


WRITE IN NEW YORK CITY 
¢/*, — E. ZUTRAU 
6 ~ 8 Celest Ct. 


th Street OR 
- c. Brooklyn, N. Y. 





WORK SCHOLARSHIPS 
AVAILABLE 


If you are really talented we'll help 
you realize your ambitions . . . We 
are a Non-profit institution who will 
not only give you the finest training, 
but we will even help you pay your 
tuition by supplying you with a part 
time position in the school office. 


Apply Immediately 


Abbe School of Fine Arts 


Fine and Applied Art 
Founded in 1934 
1697 Broadway, cor. 53rd 


CO 5-2832 









-- 


INSTITUTE oF DESIGN 


632 N. DEARBORN @ CHICAGO 10 © ASK FOR CATALOG 





COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


AUTUMN-WINTER SESSION, SEPT. 13-JUNE 3 
JEAN CHARLOT, Head 
LAWRENCE BARRETT, LEW TILLEY 
JOHN G. ORMAI 
Classes in drawing, painting, mural design, 
graphic arts and art history. 
Address: Registrar, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


COLUMBUS ART SCHOOL i ae PY 
Courses in 

Painting, Sculpture, 

Ceramics, Interior Design, 

Fashions, Design Materials 





44 N. 9th St., Columbus 15, Ohio 


Study ART in MIAMI 


Fine Arts, Cartooning-lettering, 
illustration, interior decor- 
ating, aaatae still life landscape. Rooms 
available reasonable rates. Next semester 
starts Jan. 3. Approved G.I. Bill of Rights. 

TERRY ART INSTITUTE 
2100 W. Flagler St. 


Commercial, 
layout, fashion 


Miami, Fic. 


PRIVATE 


ART SCHOOL 


FRANK K. WALLACE 


53 West 88th St. ©@ New York 24 
Trafalgar 3-7062 


MODERN ART CLASSES 


FOUNDED ON BASIC PRINCIPALS 
Day and Evening Courses 


SARI DIENES 


58 West 57 Street 


On the faculty of the 
B’klyn Museum Art School 


Circle 6-5340 


STUDIO PAINTING CLASS 
UNDER : 


BRACKMAN 


October 15 to May 15 
Write to Carnegie Hall Studio, New York 





ART SCHOOL DIRECTORS: Write for in- 
formation on Special Subscription Offer 
for your students. A “must” for your art 
classes. School Dept., 116 East 59th Street, 
New York 22, N. ¥ 


The Art Digest 
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AN EXHIBITION 


OF STUDENT PAINTINGS IN KODA- 
CHROME SLIDES SHOWING THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF NATIVE POWERS 
TO CREATE AND DESIGN AND 
ILLUSTRATING THE CREATIVE 
PHILOSOPHY AND METHODS OF 


RALPH M. PEARSON 
1S NOW AVAILABLE. 
Rental fee to schools is $10.00 per week. 
Application blanks on request. 
DESIGN WORKSHOP... . Nyack, N. Y. 


OIL PAINTING 


SIMPLIFIED HOME STUDY COURSE 
Beginners learn quickly — Ideal for Shut-Ins. 
ature artists also gain additional skill. 
You purchase only one lesson at a time. 
TECHNOCRATIC SCHOOL OF COLOR 
Roland Pierson Prickett, Box AD, Reno, Nevada 
Year-Round Resident Studio Pupils 





Summer and Autumn Vacation Pupils 


PAINT THIS WINTER 
Fa 


IN FLORIDA 


SCHOOL OF ART 
Approved under Public Law 346 & 16 
Write for Circular to 
FARNSWORTH SCHOOL OF ART 
Route No. 3 Sarasota, Florida 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the B.F.A. de- 
gree in Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Adver- 
tising Art, Dress Desizn, Fashion [Illustration, 
Crafts. Teacher Training Course. Students may 
live in supervised residences and enjoy many 
\ University activities. 





For information, address 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


PAINTING ILLUSTRATION 
SCULPTURE MURAL DECORATION 


WRITE FOR CATALOG. BROAD AND 
CHERRY STS., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 








FALL TERM BEGINS SEPT. 27 


Fine Arts, Commercial Arts, Airbrush. Individual 
instruction. Catalog AD. Jessica M. Carbee, Director 
-126 MASS. AVE.af BOYLSTON ST.. BOSTON: 


BROOKLYN MUSEUM 


ART SCHOOL 


Sg sing, Sculpture, Advertisin; 

Day and evening Courses. Part-time and full a 
Faculty of 30 famous artists. G.I. Approval. Write 
for Gipalopus D. Augustus Peck, Supervisor of 
The School, Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn a, te. 2. 
NEvins 8-4486. 








The MEMPHIS ACADEMY of ARTS 


Basic first year course leading to 
completion of 4 year courses in Fine 
Arts, Interior Design and Advertising 
Design. Jewelry, Weaving, Architec- 
tural Drawing and Fashion Illustration. Write 
for catalog. Dept. AD, Memphis, Tenn. 


aa GO OUTDOOR PAINTING === 


WITH WILLIAM FISHER 


eet vase NEAR N. Y. ALL DAY 
Wed. & Sun. & Saturday Afternoons 
Mey 1 to November 12 
For further information write 


8th STREET ART SCHOOL 


33 W. 8th St., N.Y.C. GRamercy 5-7159 


October 15, 1948 
















Evelyn Marie Stuart Says: 


Modernism has been promoted as 
“the art of the scientific age’ by 
writers, poor painters and museum 
Officials, who on the whole know 
little more about science than did the 
Sioux Indians. To all such people 
the connection between Picasso and 
Einstein is simply a revelation. They 
have a hearsay knowledge of a few 
scientific terms and a feeling of be- 
ing a part of all the great wealth of 
scientific invention which surrounds 
them simply because they can oper- 
ate most of it by pressing a button. 
To such people anything they do not 
understand is profoundly scientific, 
the modern art, being completely 
unintelligible because there is noth- 
ing there to be understood, appeals 
to their vanity as an opportunity to 
demonstrate a superior penetration. 
Many of them write amazingly well, 
especially in view of the fact that 
they never think at all, and have in- 
deed no real knowledge of anything 
to use as a basis for thinking. 





Nadelman Revived 
[Continued from page 15] 


another. In that way I obtain the life 
of form, i.e., harmony. In that way I 
intend the life of the work should come 
from within itself... .” 


Nadelman’s words apply equally to 
the early, sinewy classical nudes, to the 
simplified, satirical wood genre pieces 
of the ’teens (Tango), to the exquisitely 
balanced circus women and dancers of 
the ’twenties, the bulky papier mache 
figures of the ’thirties, and the small 
plaster figurines of the ’forties. 


His use of color is perhaps Nadel- 
man’s most original contribution to 
contemporary sculpture. For example, 
in Two Women, a small terra cotta, 
the colors are not merely decorative, 
but function integrally in achieving the 
total form. 


Characteristic of nearly all Nadel- 
man’s work is an ability to capture 
movement with exquisite economy and 
lyrical grace. He also simplifies facial 
forms with no distortion of expression. 

From this exhibition it is clear that 
Nadelman’s art is vigorous and inquir- 
ing, but where it stands in relation to 
other modern sculpture is a question 
that cannot be answered until we have 
had fuller opportunity to absorb its 
meaning.—PEGGy F. CRAWFORD. 


STUDY PAINTING WITH 


JACOB GETLAR SMITH 


MORNING CLASSES AND 


SPECIAL SAT. WATERCOLOR GROUP 
STUDIO 1007 © CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. Cc. 








HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 


es AVERY MEMORIAL 


* 
FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


PAINTING : GRAPHIC ARTS 
SCULPTURE - DRAWING 
DESIGN - COMMERCIAL ART 


Catalogue Upon Request 
HENRIK MARTIN MAYER, Director 
* 


25 Atheneum Square, North Hartford, Connecticut 


¢ Commercial Art © Fine Arts @ 
Ceramics * Interior Decorating ° 


Fall Term — September 1, 1948 





3607 BROADWAY, SAN ANTONIO 9, TEXAS 
APPROVED FOR VETERAN TRAINING 





Studio Class 
Painting and Drawing 


REVINGTON ARTHUR 


INSTRUCTOR 


Write for Information 
129 East 29th Street © New York 16 





PERSONAL ART INSTRUCTION for BEGINNERS & ADVANCED 


STAR’ ART 


SCHOOL OF 
ILLUSTRATION 


PAINTING @ SCULPTURE ¢ 


Enroll NOW—Day, Eve. & Sat. Classes 
*% ALSO SPECIAL HOME STUDY COURSES 
54 W. 74th ST., 


N. Y¥. C. TR. 7-0906 





AMAGANSETT 
ART SCHOOL 


Study in Florida This Winter 
Landscape and Figure Painting 
Approved for Veteran Training, 

P. L. 346 Under G.1. Bill of Rights 
Write Hilton Leech, 


425 Hillview Ave., Sarasota, Florida 
SCHOOL OF 


BUTER FINE ARTS 


FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART 
SMALL GROUPS—INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
BASIC COURSE FOR BEGINNERS 
Veterans Accepted 
Write for Catalogue A.D. 

*— a AVE., BOSTON 15, MASS. 

COMM. OF MASS. DEP’T. OF EDUCATION 












sat 


Dec. 1- April 30 


STH 
a 


Jan. 3- March 12 


FLORIDA 


NOW IN SESSION 
JOSE deCREEFT 


ELIOT O'HARA 
W. PALM BEACH 








Outstanding 
Professional 
Faculty 
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| STRATHMORE 


FOR THE FIRST TIME! 


Genuine 


nfs *)STRATHMORE 


Jars 


ARTISTS’ PAPERS 


in convenient 
PADS and BLOCKS 


The same genuine Strathmore 
Charcoal and W ater Color Papers 
formerly sold only in sheets are 
now available in a complete as- 
sortment of pads and blocks. 


STANDARD 
PADS 


SPIRAL 
PADS 


WATER 
COLOR 
Spiral wire BLOCKS 


bound at the i 

top edge to Br peeee 
allow for com- bound on top 
plete page and left side. 
turnover. Hard back. 


und on the 


STRATHMORE 


CHARCOAL —" 
(24 Sheets to the po 
‘ White 
" , 
sender’ Spiral 
Size 
9x12 
a4 
18x ; -» Pot 
White. 
° colors—6 Brey, Storm G 


STUDENT 


OR P 
to the 

Water 
Color 
Blocks 


water COL 


White only-12 Sheets 


Standard 
Size Pods 
9x12 $- 
y1x15 7 
12x18 , 
15x22 
18x24 


50 ea. 


DEALERS: 


These Strathmore Pads are 
available at your regular wholesale 


discounts—Order your stock now! 





AT YOUR LOCAL DEALER OR ORDER DIRECT FROM 





ARTHUR BROWN & BRO., INC. 


67 West 44th Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 


America’s Largest Stock 
of Art Materials 











(Opinions of the League are not necessarily those of the Digest) 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
31 Highland Avenue, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD 8S. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 





NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT : ALBERT T. REID 
208 West 23rd Street, New York City 


NATIONAL TREASURER EDMUND MAGRATH 
420 No. Walnut Street, East Orange, N. J. 


NATIONAL DIRECTOR AMERICAN ART WEEK—NOVEMBER 1-7: HELEN GAPEN OEHLER 
R 2, Box 444, Westwood, New Jersey 
NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONE!, BARRYMORE, A. F. BRINCKERHOFF, LOUIS RETTS, RUSSELL J. CONN, DEAN CORNWELL, 
EDGAR M. CRAVEN, RODGER DEERING, HARVEY DUNN. GORDON GRANT, GARNET DAVY GROSSE, NILS HOGNER, 
FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN, GEORG LARER, HOBART NICHOLS, GUSTAVE J. NORACK, CARLT@N PENNY, CHARLES 
C. PLATT, TABER SEARS, JOHN W. THOMPSON, STOW WEGENROTH, FREDERIC WHITAKER, PAUL W. WHITENER, 


JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS, JOHN G. WOLCOTT. 


Mayor O’Dwyer Proclaims 
American Art Week 


Proclamation 


WHEREAS for the past seventeen years 
the first week in November has been 
celebrated as AMERICAN ART WEEK 
in all our States and Territories; and 

WHEREAS Art enters into all phases 
of our lives, into our homes and schools, 
our industry and commerce; and 

WHEREAS in our own City Hall there 
are many priceless works of early Amer- 
ican artists, portraits and sculpture 
which remind us of the genius for crea- 
tion that has always existed in this 
country; and 

WHEREAS New York City is the Capi- 
tal of American Art, 

Now, THEREFORE, I, William O’Dwyer, 
Mayor of the City of New York, do 
hereby proclaim the period from No- 
vember ist through 7th, 1948 as 

American Art Week 
in New York City and urge our citizens 
to join in its observance and thereby 
encourage and inspire contemporary 
artists by helping to draw attention to 
their work and to the work of Ameri- 
can artists of the past. 

—WILLIAM O’DwyYEr, 


Mayor of New York City. 


Our thanks go to Mayor O’Dwyer. 
He has done a real service to art, not 
only in his own city, but to the whole 
country. This is not the first time the 
Mayor has shown his awareness and 
interest in art. Our artists should ap- 
preciate such officials. 


Our Slighted Sculptors 


Here is a recent letter we wrote to 
the Editor of the Manchester Leader, 
Manchester, New Hampshire. 

Dear Mr. Editor: 

I am laying aside my palette and 
brushes and picking up my editorial 
pen for I want to write to you as one 
newspaper man to another. I was pub- 
lisher of the Leavenworth Daily Post 
for twenty years and the old Kansas 
Farmer for twelve years during that 
time. 

This is a prelude in referring to a 
story of yours with two fine four-col- 
umn half tones, in your issue of Sep- 
tember 13 about the dedication of the 
equestrian statue of General John Stark. 
For the past twenty years in my pres- 
ent position I have become more and 
more aware of the frequency with which 
the sculptors of these notable statues 
are completely ignored in the stories. 
This story in the Evening Leader 
brought this forcibly back to me for 
the name of the sculptor is conspic- 


uously omitted in the piece you had 
about this dedication. It is something 
of a coincidence that I should have 
talked to Mr. Frank Knox about this 
very subject when the names of the 
sculptors of that beautiful shrine at 
Harrodsburg, Kentucky were not men- 
tioned. But days afterward the Louis- 
ville and Frankfort papers were very 
apologetic. 

Before the dedication of the Lincoln 
statue at the time of the first World’s 
Fair in Chicago in 1893, the newspapers 
were filled day after day previous to 
the ceremony, carefully describing the 
Princess Eulalia and Mrs. Potter Palm- 
er and what they were wearing, and 
giving Big Tim Sullivan and all the 
politicians a ride—in fact, everything 
that would make a heyday for that 
dedication, excepting a mention of the 
sculptor. Some days afterward they 
came to a realization that they had wit- 
nessed the unveiling of a statue which 
was to become a world masterpiece and 
that a man by the name of Saint- 
Gaudens had thereby carved himself 
into immortality. 


Without that statue there could have 
been no dedication. Without your statue 
of General Stark there would have been 
nothing to dedicate. Without the sculp- 
tor there would have been no statue. 

I discussed this several times with 
Arthur Brisbane with whom I collab- 
orated during the last three years of 
that editor’s life. I think he did send 
admonitions through to editors. But un- 
til our reporters can be made to realize 
that the name of the sculptor is one 
of the most important items in their 
story—the genesis of it—it seems our 
eminent sculptors will continue to bear 
these slights, and that our campaign of 
education must be untiring. 

This is not trying to be hyper-critical 
for this is only one of many, many such 
cases. I shall not mention the name of 
the distinguished sculptor who did this 
fine piece but I do think your people 
are entitled to know about him. I can 
only suggest that you ask one of your 
reporters to run down the name and 
make it known. 


I was a reporter and editor so long 
that I have plenty of shortcomings and 
probably examples of sloppy reporting 
back of me, but a recurrence of this 
practice magnifies each one. Both the 
AP and UP are flagrant violators, 
though they are always careful to give 
credit to the fellow who pushes a button 
and makes the snap shot. 

Please help us to educate the editors 
and reporters of the country and you 
will be doing a great service to art. 

—ALBERT T. REID. 


The Art Digest 
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What You Cannot Afford: 
Not to Belong to the League 


Here is an important announcement. We are preparing a 
list of dealers throughout the country who are giving mem- 
bers of the League discounts on materials and frames. This 
list now numbers 75 and will be sent to all members whose 


dues are paid up. Your dealer is probably on that list. If he | 


isn’t, let us know. 
What Is a Copyright Worth? 
With the cost of this little scrap of paper being hiked 


300 per cent, this question arises in the mind of an artist | 
when he contemplates adding copyright fee to the cost of his 


picture. 

He is likely to remind himself of the age-old wheeze, 
that a patent is simply a license to sue and be sued. He 
recalls the plight of our distinguished member, William R. 
Leigh who, not long ago, as we wrote at the time, had a 
bunch of his horses “infringed’”—we think they call it. Out 
in the western country that is not what the appropriation 
of other people’s horses is called. 

Now Mr. Leigh has a copyright, with the seal of the 
great U.S. on it. The U.S. accepted his money and sent him 
this slip of paper. Of what value is it unless he takes some 
action? Unquestionably he has been greatly damaged, but 
unlike the man who loses his house by fire and collects from 
an insurance company because of a policy they wrote for 
him, Mr. Leigh now finds the protection Uncle Sam sold 
him is one of those “and, if and but’ policies. He must seek 
justice to learn if it is worth even what it cost him. 

This, according to our latest information, is what he pro- 
poses to do. But it is hard to understand why our good Uncle 
does not step in with a bit of help at least—maybe enter the 
case amicus curiae. 

Nevertheless, for good sake, 
your work.—ALBERT T. REID 


and your own. copyright 


American Art Week 


Our National Director, Mrs. Helen Gapen Oehler, has 
shown us a bit of her mail. She also asks that all Chairmen 
start a scrap-book form of records of the Art Week activi- 
ties in their States. She will have more to say about this in 
our next issue. Here is the mail: 

ARIZONA: Chapter Chairman enlisted fine co-workers. 
American Art week combined with the Arizona State Fair 
exhibit—ties in with a multitude of interests. 

CALIFORNIA: Some new officers of this Chapter promise 
performance of their usual extensive program already under 
way. Particular news of interest from their Advertising 
Director whose notable special art week editions have been 
outstanding promotion for art. 


FLoripA: More and new regional Chairmen help spread 
the interest in the State, with more emphasis on public 
relations. 


ILLINOIS: Here we meet a State Chairman whose work 
with the League and the General Federation of Woman’s 
Clubs proves a hand-in-hand organized program. 

INDIANA: We have come to watch this State, and this 
year it is to be interesting for new ideas. 

Kansas: Fine people out there. They 
follow. 

MAINE: An old dependable. 

MARYLAND: When a good chairman in an outlying field 
returns to the United States we just know that one of those 
states profits. This time it is Maryland. 

MINNESOTA: Has its revival with 
Chairman back and hard at work. 

MIssISsipPI: Extensive Art program all set up on a promi- 
nent campus—the sponsorship with the Association of Ameri- 
ean Colleges Arts Program. 

Missouri: Art consciousness in that State bringing out 
reports from leading groups last year must be now in process 
of cooking up some things. 

MONTANA: Much thought and planning in these far reaches 
by a new chairman. 

NEw JERSEY: This Chapter, between spells of polishing its 
Gold Medal of Honor received last year, is looking in the 
1948 crystal ball for inspiration to retain its lead. 

NEw York: Up in the Catskills the Hudson River coun- 
ties are exploring every angle of promotion including an 
active weekly radio program.—HELEN GAPEN OEHLER. 


October 15, 1948 
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Young Woman — Theodore Robinson (1852-1896) 








Courtesy, Brooklyn Museum 


FINE 
ARTS 


Tangent Weater Colows 
Imported from six distant countries, the precious pig- 


ments used in Sargent Fine Arts Water Colors assure 
museum-permanence, sparkling transparency, fiery “life”. 


Precisely blended, Sargent Water Colors possess unsur- 
passed eate of solubility and application ... bright, clean 
undertones for fine blending with other colors: 





Sargent Water Colors exceed the most exacting stand- 
ards of both the artist and the government alike. That 
is why many artists of eminence; whose criterion is 
quality only, choose Sargent Fine Arts Colors. 







Oils * Water Colors 
Pastels 

oe Air Brush Colors 

and others 





| Fee COLORS ' SARGENT 3 


Hi-Test Colors conform with the specifications of contents 
as requested by the American Artists’ 


Professional League 


CALENDAR 
OF CURRENT 
EXHIBITIONS 


AKRON, OHIO 
Art Institute Oct.: Contemporary 
Architecture; Raphael Gleitsmann. 


ALBION, MICH. 

Albion College To Nov * Work 
hy Mar Beckmann. 

ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery To Nov. 14: “The 
Ring & The Glove.” 

ATLANTA, GA 

The Gallery To Nov. 30: 3rd Souch 
eastern Artists Group Show. 


BALTIMORE, MD 

Museum of Art Jo Oct. 24: Ameri- 
can Paintings & Balt. Collectors 
Walters Gallery From Oct. 23: Eng 
lish & American Portraits. 
BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. 
Cranbrook Academy Jo Nor. 
Drawings by Michigan Artists. 


BOSTON, MASS. 

Brown Gallery To Oct. 23: Water 
colors by Charles Hopkinson, 
Childs Galleries To Nov. 20; Rem- 
ington, Copley, Homer Drawings 
Doll & Richards To Oct. 23: Re 
cent Work by Divight Shepler. 
Institute of Contemporary Art 7v 
Nov. 14: Oskar HKokoschka. 
Museum of Fine Arts Zo Nov. 7 
John Spaulding Memorial Show. 
Stuart Gailery Oct.: Contemporary 
American Paintings. 

Vose Galleries Oct.: Contemporary 
American Paintings 

BUFFALC N., Y. 

Albright Gallery To Oct. 24: La 
Tausca Painiings. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Forge Museum Oct.: 18th Century 
English Silver. 

Germanie Museum To Ort, 22 
Kaethe Kollwitz. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute To Oct. 24: Adja 
Yunkers Prinis; Oct.: Zussin, 
Associated American Artists Oct. 
22-Nov. 10: Adolf Dehn. 

Chicago Galleries Assoc, To Oct. 27: 
Jessie Botke, Ed. Wi.hers. 
Findlay Galleries Oct.: Contempo 
rary Amevican Paintings. 

Gallery Studio To Oct. 23: Mas- 
ters of Impressionist School. 
Little Gallery To Nov. 9: Leonard 
Linn, Pain.ings. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Art Museum Oct.: Chinese & Neai 
Eas.ern Art; Six Americans. 
CLAREMONT, CALIF. 

Pomona ColLege Oct.: Evrhibition of 
Contemporary Art. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Museum of Art Jo Oct. 22: Mas- 
terpieces from Berlin Museums. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 

Willow Tree Gallery To Oct. 26: 
Annual Group Exhibition. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

Fine Arts Center Oct.: Paintings 
by Frank Mechau. 

DALLAS, TEXAS 

Museum of Fine Arts Zo Nov, ve 
Famous Paintings buy American 
Arvists. 

DAVENPORT, IA. 

Municipal Galery Jo Nov. 21: Mid 
20th Century American Art. 
DAYTON, OHIO 

Art Institute Oct.: Survey of Art 
from Me.ropolitan Museum. 
DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum Jo Nov. 30: 
Accessions in Oriental Art. 
GREEN BAY, WIS. 

Neville Museum Oct.: Northeastern 
Wisconsin Art Annual, 
HANOVER, N. H. 
Dartmouth College Oct.-: 
Gulf Coast Group. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Wadsworth Atheneum (Ocl.: Con- 
necticut Watercolor Society. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts 7o Nor. 
Alexander Altenburg. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Associated American Artists Oct. 
21-Nov. 9: Raphael Soyer. 

Gowie Galleries Oct.: Contempo- 
rary American Paintings. 

Boris Deutsch Gallery Oct.: Retro 
spective Show, Drawings. 

Greek Theater To Oci. 31; Los An 
geles & Vicinity Annual Show. 
Hatfield Galleries Oct.: Contempo 
rary American Paintings. 
Stendabl Galleries Oci.: Ancient 
American & Modern French Art. 
Taylor Galleries Oct.: Contempo 
rary American Paintings 
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Florida 


Vigeveno Galleries Oct.: Contempo 
rary American Paintings. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery To Oct. 25: Sur- 
vey of American Sculpture 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Art Institute To Nov. 15: Master- 
pieces by French Impressionists. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts To Nor. 15: Pre- 
Gobelins Tapestries. 

Walker Center From Oct. 21: Art 
ists in Social Communication. 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Art Museum To Oct. 24: Contem- 
porary Americans. 

MONTEREY, CALIF. 

Pat Wall Gallery To Nov. 6: Ed- 
ward, Brett & Cole Weston. 
NEWARK, N. J. 

Newark Museum 7o Nor. 30: 

ing Modern Art.” 

NORFOLK, VA. 

Museum of Arts Oct.: Tidewater 
Art Competition Exhibition. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
Art Center To Oct. 24: Max Beck 
mann; Chrysler War Paintings. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Academy of Arts To Oct. 24: Penn 
sylvania Artists, Retrospective. 
Artists Gallery To Oct. 24: Oils by 
Jack Bookbinder. 

Art Alliance To Oct. 24: Encaustics 
by Karl Zerbe. 

De Braux Gallery Oct.: Roland Ou 
dot, Henri Jannot, G. Rohner. 
Print Club Oct. 20-Nov. 5: Prints 
by Mavil Ballinger. 

Woodmere Gallery To Oct. 24: 
Works by Members, Annual Show. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute To Dec. 12: Paint- 
ing in the U. 8., 1948. 


PITTSFIELD. MASS. 
Berkshire Museum Oct.: Works by 
Philip Held. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Museum of Art Oct.: “The Tech 
nique of the Sculptor.” 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 

Burpee Gallery Oct.: Paintings by 
Aaron Bohrod & Dong Kingman. 
ST. LOUIS. MO. 

City Art Museum T7o0 Oct. 25: 
20th Century Art. 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

Crocker Gallery Oct.: Prints € 
Drawings by Francis De Erdely. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
Witte Museum 7o Nov. 7: 
Teras General Exhibition. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
De Young Museum To Nov. 19: 
African Negro Sculpture. 

Gump's Gal'eries To Oct. 30: Dan- 
jel Mendelowitz Watercolors. 
Labaudt Gallery To Nov. 5: Ralph 
Cornell Seigle; George Haimsohn. 
Legion of Honor Ovt.: Grandma 
Moses; Harnett & His Followers. 
Museum of Art Oct. 20-Nov. 14: 
Art Assoc. Watercolor Annual. 
Museum of N. M. Oct.: Lucien La- 
baud’; Clare Turlay Newberry. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Smith Museum T7o0 Oct. 22: Ce 
ramic National from Syracuse Mu- 
seum. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Nov. 7: 
15ihkh Anniversary Exhibition. 
STAMFORD, CONN. 

Museum of Art To Oct. 22: Emy 
Herzfeld, Paintings. 

TOLEDO, OHIO 

Museum of Art Oct.: East Asiatic 
Glass. 

TULSA, OKLA. 

Philbrook Center To Dec. 5: Mu- 
seum Directors’ Choice, Paintings. 
UTICA, N. Y. 
Munson-Williams-Proctor Oct.: O8- 
car Weisshuch; Lautrec Litho- 
graphs. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Art Club To Nov. 5: 
son; Frances Dunn. 
Corcoran Gallery To Nov. 16: Herat 
Rugs from Clark Collection. 
Library of Congress To Feb. 11: 
Centennial of Oregon Territory. 
National Gallery To Oct. 25: Amer 
ican Graphic Art. 

Pan American Union Oct.: Hum 
berto Garavito. 

Phillips Gallery To Nov. 7: Sixty 
Drawings by Matisse. 

Smithsonian Institution Oct.: Cello- 
cuts by Boris Margo. 

WICHITA, KAN. 

Art Museum Oct.: Acquisitions in 
Roland Murdock Collection. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Art Center Oct.; Loan Show from 
Portraits, Inc. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

Art Museum 7o Nov. 14: Political 
Cartoons. 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Butler Institute Zo Nov. 7: 
Smith, Sculpture. 


Annual 


Charles Carl 


David 


NEW YORK CITY 


A. C. A. Gallery (63E57) Oct. 18- 
Nov. 6: Sylvia Carewe. 
Acquavella Galleries (38E57) Oct.: 
Old Masters. 

American-British Art Center (44W 
56) Oct.: Caroline Mar.in; Oct, 19- 
Nov. 6: Jason Seley, Sculpture. 
Argent Galleries (42W57) To Oct. 
23: Jose. Vela Zanetti; Jenny 
Maren; Oct. 25-Nov. 6: Sculpture. 
Artists Gallery (61E57) To Nov. 5: 
Paintings by John Grillo, 
Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth) To Oct. 23: Joseph Hirsch; 
Oct.: Anita Weschler; Oct, 25- 
Nov. 13; Fletcher Martin. 
Babcock Galleries (38E57) Oct.- 
19th-20:h Century Americans, 
Barbizon-Plaza Art Galleries (101 
W58) To Nov. 8: Josef Rulof. 
Barzansky Galleries (664 Mad.) 
Oct.: Group Exhibition, 

Bignou Gallery (32E57) Oct.: Con- 
temporary Paintings. 

Binet Gallery (67E57) To Oct. 21: 
A. Raymond Katz; Oct. 22-Nov. 
11: S.efano Cusumano, Oils. 
Botanical Garden ‘(Bronx Park) 
Oct. 22-Nov. 14: Wang Chi-Yuan. 
Brooklyn Museum (E. Pkwy.) To 
Nov. 11: “What Cortez Saw in 
Vewrico. 
Brummer Gallery 
Old Masters. 
Buchholz Gallery (32E57) Oct. 26 
Nov. 13: Paul Klee, Drawings. 
Carlebach Gallery (937 Third) To 
Oct. 23: Haitian Art; Oct. 25 
Nov. 13: Carl Podszus. 

Chinese Gallery (38E57) Oct.: Gal 
lery Group Ewhibition. 
Contemporary Arts (106E57) To 
Oct. 22: Theo Hios. Paintinas 
Oct. 25-Nov. 12: Einar Lunden. 
Cooper Union ‘(Cooper Sq.) Oct.: 
Islamic & Coptic Fabrics. 

Delius (116E57) Oct.: Old Mas- 
ters & Modern Paintings & Drair- 
ngs. 


(LIOEDSS) Oct.: 


Demotte (39F51) Ot. 22-Nan 10: 
N. ¥. Society of Women Artists, 
Downtown Galle-y (d2mdl) uct.c 
Paintings & Sculpture Annual. 
Durand-Ruel (12E57) Oct.: Paint- 
ings by A. E. Gallatin. 

Durlacher (11E57) Oct. 18-Nov. 6: 
John Minton. 

Egan Gallery (63E57) Oct.: George 
Cavatlion, 

Eggleston Galleries (161W57) Oct. 
18-Nov. 6: Emily Lowe. 

Sth St. Gallery (33WS8) Oct. 18- 
Nov. 1: Carolyn Delaney. 

Feigl Gallery (601 Mad.) Oct. 20 
Nov. 3: Hazel Slaughter. 
Ferargil Gallery (63E57) Oct. 18 
30: Contemporary Paris. 

44th St. Gallery (133W44) To Oct. 
25: Margaret Mullin. 

French Embassy (934 Fifth) 7o 
Oct. 20: French Court & Opera 
Ballet. 


French & Co. (210E57) Oct. 30- 
Nov. 13: Anna Meltzer. 
Friedman Gallery (20E49) Oct.: 
Paintings by Fritz Blumenthal. 
Gaterie St. Etienne (46W57) From 
Ot. 18: Kaethe Kollwijtz. 
Garret Gallery (47E12) Thru Dec.: 
John Sutton; Raymond Nash. 
Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vand.) To Nov. 4: Founders’ 
Show; To Oct. 23: Ernest & Eva 
Watson, (55E57) Oct. 19-30: Ruth 
Gikow. 

Hosking Gallery (130E56) Oct. 26 
Nov. 9: Claude Rodewald. 

Jane St. Gallery (760 Mad.) Oct. 
18-Nov. 9: Louisa Matthiasdottir. 
Janis Gallery (15E57) Oct. 18- 
Nov. 5: Evsa Model. 

Jewish Museum (Fifth at 92) Oct.: 
Israel Abramofsky. 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) Oct.: 
New York in Prints, old & new. 
Kleemann Galleries (65E57) Oct.: 
Modern French Paintings. 
Knoedler & Co. (14E57) 
Oct. 18: Jankel Adler. 
Kraushaar Galleries (32E57) To 
Oct. 23: John Heliker; Oct. 23- 
Nov. 13: Henneth Evet, Paint 
ings. 

Laurel Gallery (108E57) Oct.: Bar- 
lach; Kolbe; Marcks. 

Levitt Gallery (16W57) Oct.: In- 
tegration of the Arts. 

Julien Levy Gallery (42E57) Oct.: 
Group Exhibition. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (32E57) Oct.: 
Old Masters & Modern French. 
Lotos Club (5E66) Oct.: Members 
Exhibition. 

Luyber Galleries (112E57) To Oct. 
23: Museum Selections; Oct. 25- 
Nov. 13: Victor Tischler. 
Macbeth Gallery (11E57) To Oc/. 
23: Charles Culver. 


From 


Matisse Gallery (41E57) Oct.: 20th 
Century Masters. 

Metropolitan Museum (Fifth at 82) 
To Nov. 21: Contemporary Chinese 
Paintings; Oct.: Turn of the Cen- 
tury. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Mad.) To 
Oct. 23: Lenard Kester. 

Mileh Galleries (55E57) To Oct. 
23: Impressions of New York; 
Oct. 25-Nov. 13: Ernest Lawson. 

Morgan Library (29E36) To Dec. 
4: Mesopotamian Cylinder Seals. 

Morton Galleries (117W58) Oct.: 
Helen Stotesbury. 

Museum of City N. Y. 
103) To Nov. 12: 
Sights.’ 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
To Nov. 28: Elie Nadelman; Col 
lege. 

Museum of Non-Objective Painting 
(1071 Fifth) Oct.: Selections from 
Permanent Collection. 

National Academy (1083 Fifth) 
Oct.: Pepsi-Cola Paintings of Year. 

New-Age Gallery (133E56) Oct.: 
Recent Oilg by Contracting Artists. 

New Art Circe (41E57) Jo Oct. 
23: Tryggvadottir. 

New York Circulating Library of 
Painting (51E57) Oct.: Con.empo 
rary & Old Masters. 

Historical Society (Cent. Pk. W. at 
77) From Oct. 19: California Gold 
Rush. 

Pubiie Library (Fifth at 42) Thru 
Dec.: “Scenes of Paris.”’ 

Newcomb-Macklin (15E57) To Oct. 
23: Revington Arthur's Students. 

Newhouse Gallery (15E57) Oct.: 
Distinctive Paincings. 

Newman Gallery (150 Lex.) Oct.: 
i8.h and 19th Century Portraits. 

Newton Galleries (11E57) Oct. 19 
23: Estelle F. Levy. 

Niveau Gallery (68E57) Oct. 19 
Nov. 6: Raoul Dufy. 

Norheim Gailery (Bklyn.) Oct.: 
William Ekgren, Oils. 

Noriyst Gallery (59W56) To Oct. 
23: Frank Wallace; Oct. 18-30: 
Carlos Bastos; Oct. 25-Nov. 6: 
Hubert Davis. 

Parsons Gallery (15E57) Oct. 18- 
Nov. 6: Ad Reinhardt. 

Passedoit Galery (121E57) Oct. 18- 
Nov. 6: William Lester. 

Peridot Gallery (6E12) Oct.: Paint- 
ings by Seymour Franks. 

Perls Ga.levies (3208) Oct.: Dar- 
rel Austin, 

Portraits, Ine. (460 Park) Oct.: 
Contemporary American Portraiis. 

Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) T7o Oct. 
23: lan Maclver. 

RoKo Gallery (51 Greenwich) To 
Nov. 3: Pepsi-Cola Rejects. 

Rosenberg Gallery (16E57) Oct. 18 
Nov. 12: Marsden Hartley. 

Saimagundi Club (47 Fifth) To 
Nov. 5: Black & White Show. 

Salpeter Gallery (36W56) Oc..: Irv 
ing Lehman, Sculpture. 

Scalamandre Museum (20W55) To 
Nov. 15: Textiles in Historic 
Scenes. 

Bertha Schaefer (32E57) Oct. 18 
Nov. 13: Michael Lekakis. 

Schaeffer Galleries (52E58) Oct.: 
Old Masters. 

Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (69E57) 
Oc... rermanent Corlect.on, 

Schoneman Galleries (73E57) Oct.: 
Fine Paintings, All Schools. 

School for Art Studies (250W90) 
To Nov. 15: Paintings and Sculp- 
ture by Faculty Members. 

Schultheis Gaileries (15 Maiden 
Lane) Oct.: Old Masters. 

Seulptors Gallery (4W8) Oct. 18- 
Nov. 6: C. Ludwig Brumme. 

Scu.ptors Court (18 Wash. Sq. N.) 
To Oct. 23: Koren Der Harootian. 

Seligmann Galleries (5E57) Zo Oct. 
23: Ralph Rosenborg. 

Serigraph Galleries (38W57) To 
Nov. 20: Painting by Prin. makers. 

Siiberman Galleries (32E57) Oct.: 
Old Masters. 

Steuben Gallery (718 Fifth) Oct.: 
New Designs in Glass. 

Tribune Art Center (100W42) Oct.: 
21 Artists of Pre-Hitler Germany. 
Van Diemen Galleries (21E57) To 
Nov. 4: Charlotte Berend. 
Village Art Center (224 Waverly) 
To Oct. 23: Watercolor Annual. 
Village House (139W13) To Nov. 
15: Bas-Reliefs & Paintings. 
Washington Square Oct.: Outdoor 
Exhibition, 

Weyhe Gallery (794 Lex.) To Nov. 
3: Cherry. 

Whitney Museum (10WS8) Oct.: Se 
lec.ions from Permanent Collection. 

Wildenstein (19E64) Oct.: 19th Cen- 
tury French Portraits; Oct. 23-27: 
United Hospital Fund, Auciion 
Benefit. 

Willard Gallery (32E57) To Nov 
6: Schanker. 

Young Gallery (1E57) Oct.: Old 
«& Modern Paintings. 
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DEAN CORNWELL, N.A., noted mural 
and easel painter, working on a detail 
of his mural, "The Story of the Tele- 
phone" for a new Telephone Building. 
The mural will be finished in 1949 and 
will be 180 feet long (a half city block). 
It will have 150 figures, for which 50 
models were used. Mr. Cornwell is en- 
thusiastic about the Genuine Casein 
Colors. 
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color from wet to dry" 


remains water soluble on the palette for days. 

dries quickly on the painted surface 

dries to the same value as when first applied— 
no color change from wet to dry 

becomes waterproof when dry 

for use on any absorbent ground 

used as a tempera, as an aquarelle 
and for underpainting 

for all styles and techniques 

for fresco painting on wet 
or dry plaster 

stable emulsion-free 
from excess water 


does not contain dryers , 
thins with water 4 
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TUBE 1” x 4” 





M. GRUMBACHER 





BRUSHES*ARTISTS” MATERIALS*® COLORS 






Dear Mr. Daniels: 


I have been trying out your new “Fig Milk,” 
and I am very pleased with the results I obtained 
with it in my oil color painting. It makes some 
quite new effects possible which I could not get 
with any other medium. It seems to me to be a 
very important and successful achievement of 
your laboratory for which I thank you. 


Gus. 


Su 
toa Ten waar 


EL GRECO HAND GROUND ARTISTS COLORS are 
made of the finest pigments obtainable, and compare with 
the finest European oil colors. Tempera, gouache and 
watercolors made to order. 


EL GRECO VARNISH, made from the famous French 
retoucher varnish formula. Complete stock of FRENCH 
and BELGIAN CANVAS—for all mediums, primed or 
unprimed. Canvas prepared and color ground to suit 
your needs. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ALL MAIL ORDERS 


DANIELS’ ARTISTS MATERIALS 


16 WAVERLY PLACE NEW YORK CITY 
GRamercy 7-6825 


APPROVED BY FEININGER 





michel pasquier 
professional perfumer presents 


his latest creation..... the lovely boudoir package 


of his sophisticated TOBRUK PERFUME 


AN IDEAL GIFT 


4'2 drams of 






perfume 


Price $6.00 
(tax included) 
ORDER DIRECT B 





michel pasquier+15 West 45th Street, New York 19,N.Y. 


Please send me TOBRUK Boudoir Perfumes-at $6.00 each 
Mrs. ___Check enclosed Send C. O. D. 
Miss 
Mr. 

Street 
City Zone State 











































































































































PORTRALTS, Ine. 


PORTRAIT CENTER OF AMERICA 


YOUR CHOICE OF TODAY'S FOREMOST PORTRAIT PAINTERS 


CO-OPERATING ARTISTS 


WAYMAN ADAMS . . GORDON AYMAR . . CHARLES BASKERVILLE . . BEN 
BAZ . . LESTER BENTLEY . . LOUIS BETTS . . HELEN BLAIR . . ROBERT 
BRACKMAN . . GERALD L. BROCKHURST . . ORLANDO CAMPBELL . . JOHN 
CARROLL . . AMAYLIA CASTALDO . . DOROTHEA CHACE . . EDWARD L. 
CHASE . . PAUL CLEMENS . . BARBARA COMFORT . . WILFORD CONROW 
.. GARDNER COX ... RANDALL DAVEY . . SIDNEY E. DICKINSON . . WILLIAM 
F. DRAPER . GUY PENE DU BOIS . . DEAN FAUSETT . . FURMAN FINCK. . 
KENNETH FORBES . . GEORGE W. GAGE . . G. H. IVES GAMMELL . . DOUGLAS 
GORSLINE . . ELMER GREENE, JR. . . CHANNING HARE . . ALEXANDRINA 
HARRIS . . MALTHE HASSELRIIS . . ERIK HAUPT . . IRWIN HOFFMAN . . 
CHARLES HOPKINSON .. AMY JONES . . JOHN KOCH .. LEON KROLL . . 
BORIS KUBLANOV . . BARNARD LINTOTT . . LUIGI LUCIONI . . PEPPINO 
MANGRAVITE . . GRETA MATSON .. HESTER MILLER . . MARTHA €E. 
MOORE . . RAYMOND P. R. NEILSON . . IVAN OLINSKY . . ROBERT PHILIPP 
.. DIMITRI ROMANOVSKY .. MARGERY RYERSON . . LEOPOLD SEYFFERT. . 
SIMKA SIMKHOVITCH . . MARION SIMONSON . . ROBERT S. SLOAN . . 
EUGENE SPEICHER .. JEAN SPENCER . . OSCAR STOESSEL . . DAVID SWASEY 

. HILDA TAYLOR . . PAUL TREBILCOCK . . FREDERICK E. WALLACE . . 
ELEANOR WEEDEN . . VICTOR WHITE. . JERE WICKWIRE . . FREDERICK 
W. WRIGHT . . HENRIETTE WYETH. 


CHANGING EXHIBITIONS of PORTRAITS 
by CONTEMPORARY PORTRAIT PAINTERS 


FAMILY PORTRAITS e OFFICIAL PORTRAITS 
PORTRAITS IN MINIATURE e FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 


10:00 to 5:30 Except Sunday 


460 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 22 
LOIS SHAW HELEN APPLETON READ 











